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Dedicated to all the men and women who brought 
the Ansco Automatic Reﬂex to life and market. You 
made a fun and interesting camera in a tough 
market. 
Thank you to Rick Oleson for your website: it was 
the teaser that led me down this rabbit hole. I’d 
like to extend an special thank you to Rick 
Reinfurt (and Jim Leeper), and Mary Willette for 
sharing your stories and photos: the prototypes 
you have are real treasures. 
This history of the Ansco Automatic Reﬂex is by no 
means complete. There are still untold details. If 


you would like to share your story, please contact 
me at factus10@gmail.com. 
If you own an Ansco Reﬂex, I’d really appreciate 
hearing from you about your camera. 
Best, 
David 
July 15, 2017 
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Foreword 


A number of years ago, I stumbled across an improperly listed Ansco 
Automatic Reﬂex on eBay. At the time, I was trying to build a collection 
and my knowledge of Kodak Reﬂexes. I’d read a bit about the Kodaks 
online and had found some literature. In the course of learning about 
the Kodaks, I found out about its competitor, the Ansco Automatic 
Reﬂex. 
When the Ansco arrived and I took it out of its box, I was smitten. Here 
was a really good looking camera that I knew almost nothing about. I 
didn’t understand why one website called it a “Hudson” (that’s still not 
clear to me). I was intrigued by how little information there seemed to 
be. It just didn’t seem that popular. It was, to me, an underdog. 
So I started digging. I can’t even recall where I started, but one lead led 
to another. I learned about Ansco’s history. I learned about who 
designed the camera. I learned about the people who manufactured 
and marketed it. 
Through pure chance and luck, I found two people who had actual 
prototypes. I stumbled across aftermarket accessories that bordered on 
the bizarre. 
The Ansco isn’t an amazing camera. The lenses are nothing to write 
home about, the taking lens is a triplet at best. The shutter is oddly 
coupled to the rest of the camera. Yet the people who designed and 
made it did their best, under diﬃcult circumstances, to try to produce 
an American-made luxury twin lens camera. 
This is their story. I hope you ﬁnd the Ansco Reﬂex as intriguing as I do. 
David Anderson 
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Introduction￼ 


On November 5, 1947, Ansco, the second-largest photographic supply 
company in the United States, launched their new premier, ﬂagship 
camera: the Ansco Automatic Reﬂex. It was beautifully engineered, all 
shiny glass, chrome and ﬁne leather. It looked every bit modern, even 
slightly futuristic. 
It was intended to establish Ansco, based in Binghamton, NY, as a major 
player the serious amateur photography product market. In the words 
of E. Allan Williford, vice-president of General Aniline & Film at the 
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time, “the new camera marks the beginning of Ansco’s entrance into a 
new ﬁeld. 
At the end of World War II, American camera manufacturers had an 
opportunity to capture more of the domestic market while the Germans 
struggled to get back on their feet. Kodak launched a number of 
products, including their mid-market Reﬂex TLR. Ansco, a long-time 
competitor of Kodak, announced the Ansco Automatic Reﬂex in the 
November/December 1945 issue of their house publication, the 
Ansconian.￼ 
The Automatic Reﬂex was a 
stretch for Ansco: they’d never 
produced a camera so complex 
nor one aimed squarely at the 
serious amateur market. It was 
a serious shift for a company 
that was known for snapshot 
cameras and professional studio 
cameras. 
Ansco signaled their intent right 
up front. In announcing the 
Automatic Reﬂex, they declared: 
“in appearance, construction 
and operation it is designed to 
appeal to those discriminating 
photographers who take pride 
in owning and using nothing 
less than the ﬁnest.” The 
camera, they claimed, was 
“accurately machined to highest 
possible standards of 
mechanical perfection.” The 
“coated Wollensak anastigmat” 
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was mounted in a “precision set-and-release type shutter.” These were 
cues to the potential buyer that this camera was no ordinary Ansco. 
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A Brief History of Ansco￼ 


When it launched the Reﬂex, Ansco was a well-established entity in the 
photographic industry. Founded in 1842 as E. Anthony & Co. by Edward 
Anthony, the company later merged with Scoville Manufacturing to 
form Ansco. In 1902 they relocated to Binghamton, New York, the home 
of one of their photographic paper manufacturing facilities. 
In 1914, Ansco settled a roll ﬁlm production patent infringement case 
against Eastman Kodak. The settlement, for 5 million dollars, was 
relatively small compared to the economic damage done to Ansco. 
Previously known as the largest suppliers and distributors of 
photographic supplies in the United States, Ansco was now in second 
place to Kodak. 
The move to Binghamton also shifted Ansco’s focus from distributing 
photographic supplies to focusing on producing their own ﬁlm, paper, 
chemicals, cameras and accessories. The money to be made in the 
industry at the time was in ﬁlm, paper and processing. Ansco produced 
and developed a number of well-known and respected ﬁlms and 
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papers at its Binghamton facilities, right up until they ceased 
production of consumer ﬁlms in 1977. 
Photography, as a new hobby and obsession, fell into two categories: 
amateurs taking snapshots and professionals who worked with large 
view cameras in studios. Ansco produced cameras for both groups. 
Their amateur line of cameras ranged from simple box cameras to 
inexpensive scale-focusing roll ﬁlm and a ﬁxed focus twin lens camera. 
Its studio view cameras were large wooden aﬀairs that used 4”x5” and 
8”x10” ﬁlm and were well respected and widely used by professional 
photographers. 
Their cameras, however, were usually one-time purchases. Professional 
photographers might purchase an additional lens or two but amateurs, 
with their ﬁxed-lens cameras, had no such option. Ansco’s bottom line 
came from purchases after the camera: ﬁlm, processing, prints and 
more ﬁlm. 
Financial Struggles 
Ansco, founded in 1842, was one of the earliest photographic 
equipment and supply manufacturers in the United States. Despite an 
early start and a patent that should have secured their role in the 
marketplace, Ansco struggled for years to recover from the signiﬁcant 
ﬁnancial blow Kodak delivered when they entered the market in the 
late 1880s. In 1928, Ansco merged with Agfa (a German company). 
The German parent Ansco provided money, technical talent, and access 
to patents. Later the same year, Agfa merged with other German- 
owned chemical ﬁrms into a Swiss holding company, IG Chemie, which 
in turn was controlled by the German conglomerate, IG Farben. The 
parent corporation’s name was changed to American IG Chemical 
Corporation and eventually to General Aniline & Film. 
Flush with foreign cash, Ansco expanded its production facilities. They 
built a new ﬁlm production plant, a new camera plant and acquired 
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buildings as part of unprecedented growth. During this same time, they 
won several awards for developing infra-red and high speed black-and- 
white ﬁlms. 
Ansco was on track to ﬁnancial success, having two consecutive years 
of record earnings in 1938 and 1939. Eﬀorts were under way in 1939, 
for instance, to increase earning power by fully merging with General 
Aniline & Film (which owned 81% of Ansco at the time). 
Despite its increased size, Ansco remained a distant second to Kodak. 


And the onset of World War II had a huge impact on Ansco. 
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￼World War II 
General Aniline and Film, the American parent of Ansco, came under 
close scrutiny by the U.S. government with the Germany’s invasion of 
Poland on September 1, 1939. 
Ansco saw the writing on the wall immediately: Ernst Schwarz, 
president of Agfa Ansco Corp., renounced his German citizenship and 
was sworn in as an American citizen at noon the same day. Over the 
next several years, General Aniline and its subsidiaries replaced 
German-born oﬃcials with native-born Americans in a vain attempt to 
forestall eventual nationalization. John Mack, a friend of President 
Roosevelt, replaced D. A. Schmitz, who resigned as president on Sept 
23, 1941. In 1942, the US government seized and nationalized Agfa- 
Ansco as enemy property. 
Like many other companies, Ansco produced bomb fuses, sextants, 
rangeﬁnders, ﬁlm, cameras, airplane instruments and other products 
for the US war eﬀort. 
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In January 1942, Leopold Eckler, an American citizen since 1936, and 
four other executives were suspended by the Treasury Department 
because they “personiﬁed the domination of the company by the 
German dye trust (IG Farben).” 
Ansco workers were baﬄed by this move and petitioned the Treasury 
Department to reinstate Eckler, to no avail. A few weeks later James 
Forrestal was named acting manager of the Agfa Ansco Division. 
By this point, General Aniline has lost nearly a dozen key employees 
through resignation or suspensions. Ultimately, their eﬀort to “try to 
keep on rolling under [their] own momentum” failed. 
In 1943, Ansco dropped “Agfa” from their oﬃcial name. 
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Post World War II￼￼ 
Ansco was under US government supervision for more than 20 years, 
until it was ﬁnally sold in the mid 1960s. 
The long delay was due, in part, to the Red Scare of the 1950s. In July 
1954, a retired General Aniline executive warned a Senate Judiciary 
Committee that “secrets developed by General Aniline and Film ... 
would be passed behind the Iron Curtain ... if foreign control of the 
company were restored.” Prolonged court cases over the ownership of 
General Aniline shares also tied up its eventual privatization. 
At the end of the war, Ansco immediately announced the return of 
some of their popular, pre-war cameras (Cadet, Clipper, Viking 63, 
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Aerial view of the camera factory in 1951. 


Speedex Junior and Speedex 45) along with two new models: the Reﬂex 
and the Panda. 
The Ansco Reﬂex, as it was called in those early announcements, was 
promised after reconversion of the camera plant. Reconversion, 
however, was not a quick process. The camera plant, which had been 
retooled to produce military optical devices, needed new machinery 
and tooling to produce the Reﬂex. 
Ansco faced signiﬁcant competition in the marketplace. Kodak, their 
nearest competitor, had 27,000 employees even after post-WWII 
downsizing. Ansco, on the other hand, was one tenth Kodak’s size at 
3,000 employees. Kodak was able to invest 100 million dollars in new 
factories and facilities in the years immediately following the war. 
Ansco invested only 5 million. 
The biggest burden, however, was supervision by the Alien Property 
Custodian. Because they were owned by the government, they lacked 
ready access to equity capital. Further, what money they could secure, 
from insurance companies and banks, was “spent only after time- 
consuming study and deliberation.” 
Ansco’s management, their president and board of directors, were 
extremely cautious about making expenditures. Decision making took 
far more time than it did with their competitors: checks were more 
thorough and, in trying to avoid mistakes, they moved very slowly. 
Ansco, by admission of Jack Frye, chairman of the board and president 
of General Aniline, was “never in the strict sense a camera 
manufacturer. It lack[ed] facilities for grinding lenses, making shutters, 
and molding cases.” It purchased component parts, like the Wollensak 
shutter and lens in the Reﬂex, from domestic manufacturers. 
Given the signiﬁcant challenges Ansco faced, it comes as no surprise 
that it was not until December 1946 that the camera plant was able to 
start production on the Reﬂex. 
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On top of all that, all photographic products faced a 25% federal tax, 
which hampered the return of the entire industry. Products had to be 
priced to make a proﬁt; the tax drove those prices out of reach of many 
ordinary Americans. 
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Timeline 


1945 
November/December 
Announced in Ansconian. 
December 5 
E. Allan Williford, vice-president of 
General Aniline & Film Corp., 
announces the camera in an article in 
the Binghamton Press. 
1946 
January 
Advertisements in Photo Trade News 
and National Photo Dealer 
announced camera, mentioned 
feedback form US Army Signal Corps, 
promised delivery to dealers in June. 
February 
Reﬂex “35, the prototype, is shown in 
announcement in Popular 
Photography. 
August 26 
No price set on unnamed reﬂex being 
developed by Ansco; expected to be 
more than $100. 
October 23 
Production is scheduled to start in 
December on the new Ansco “reﬂex” 
camera, Binghamton Press. 
December 6 
Reﬂex mentioned in New York Post. 
1947 
February 28 
Wallace Cowans of New York City, an 


Ansco salesman, was presented an 
Ansco reﬂex camera. It was the ﬁrst 
to be presented to any member of the 
sales department. 
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March 30 
“... ﬁrst shipment of Automatic 
Rolleiﬂex and Rolleicord twinlens 
reﬂex cameras since the start of the 
war …” 
November 5 
Production announced, ad in 
Binghamton Press. 
November 6 
Retailers receive Reﬂex. 
November 20 
Reﬂex presented to President 
Truman by Patrick Daly, manager of 
Ansco’s branch oﬃce in Washington, 
DC. 
December 11 
Reﬂex reached market the prior 
week, according to New York Post. 
1948 
February 
Review in Minicam. 
February 13 
Article in Binghamton Press about 
presentation of Reﬂex to President 
Truman. 
April 30 
Design patent ﬁled. 
May 
Heiland Synchronizer announced in 
Popular Photography. 
1949 
November 
Flash sync model advertised in 


Popular Photography. 
November 20 
Price reduced to $165, a cut of 40 
percent. Model without 
synchronization is $145. 
December 15 
Full camera outﬁt announced, 
included camera, ﬁlters, ﬂash, meter, 
bag and more. $350. 
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1950 
January 
Latest models include ﬂash sync. 
Earlier models can be retroﬁtted at 
$24.50. 
April 
Full camera outﬁt mentioned in 
Popular Photography. 
May 
Sales still slow due to 25% federal 
excise tax. 
June 
The Hartley Field Lens, a 
replacement for the ground glass in 
the ﬁnder, is available. 
1951 
Suggested retail price is $189.50 in 
Ansco camera brochure. 
March 21 
Ansco oﬃcially abandons serious 
amateur market with introduction of 
its $15.95 Anscoﬂex. 
August 
“How to Use a Reﬂex Camera” by 
Edward F. Brewer, of Ansco, appears 
in U.S. Camera. 
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The Ansco Automatic Reﬂex￼ 


The Reﬂex, a signiﬁcant undertaking for Ansco, was far more complex 
than anything they’d attempted to date. Prior to the Reﬂex, Ansco was 
known for serious, professional view cameras at the top end and 
inexpensive or moderately priced consumer cameras. They didn’t oﬀer 
much in the middle ground for a serious amateur. With the Reﬂex, 
Ansco aimed to capture the attention and wallets of serious amateurs. 
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History of the Ansco Automatic Reﬂex 
E. Allan Williford, vice-president General Aniline & Film Corp., 
announced the Reﬂex to the general public in a December 5, 1945 
article published in the Binghamton Press. It was the most expensive 
amateur camera Ansco ever made at their Binghamton plant. 
Ansco billed their new camera as: 
“… a precision-built twin lens reﬂex camera taking 2¼x2¼” 
pictures. In appearance, construction and operation it is 
designed to appeal to those discriminating photographers who 
take pride in owning and using nothing less than the ﬁnest.” 
The Reﬂex, the ﬁrst of its kind to be manufactured in the United States, 
was intended to compete with Rolleiﬂex and other quality TLRs that 
had only been available from Europe. 
Ansco immediately began advertising and press relations for their new 
camera. News of the new Reﬂex appeared several months later in 
Popular Photography and other trade publications. Publications called 
it the Reﬂex “35”, a reference to the taking lens’ aperture. At the time of 
its announcement, Ansco fully expected the camera to sell for no more 
than $100. At that price, it would have been competitive. 
They placed ads in trade publications like Photo Trade News, National 
Photo Dealer, the National Association of Retail Druggists (N.A.R.D) 
Journal as well incorporating mention of the camera in ﬁlm 
advertisements in photo and popular magazines like Colliers, Life and 
Time. 
Ansco’s advertisement in the January 1946 issues of Photo Trade News 
and the National Photo Dealer, featuring the same prototype shown in 
the Ansconian, suggested that the Reﬂex was “6 years ‘old’”. According 
to the ad, the “Ansco Reﬂex embodies the reﬁnements and 
improvements resulting from six years of research ... plus those 
suggested by the United States Army Signal Corps ... and desired by the 
16 


serious photographer who helped us.” The Reﬂex prototype shown in 
the November/December 1945 issue of the Ansconian bolstered this 
claim by pointing out that the “wire frame ﬁnder shown in the 
illustration will not be supplied on civilian models.” 
Based on government records, there may be some basis in fact for this 
claim. A government document, which lists war supply contracts 
through February 1943, shows the Ansco division of General Aniline 
Film Corp providing optical equipment, cameras, sextants, airplane 
instruments, ﬁlm, chemicals, paper and bomb fuzes to the war eﬀort. 
The contracts for cameras, awarded in April 1942, totaled $134,000 at 
that point. 
The prototype camera even appeared in retailer photographic catalogs, 
such as Montgomery Ward, alongside the Kodak Reﬂex, where 
consumers were cautioned “do not order before Dec. 1” and to “write 
for price.” 
Initially promised to dealers in June 1946, production of the Reﬂex was 
delayed by almost a year and was delivered at a signiﬁcantly higher 
cost. 
What happened? 
Ansco was a company almost paralyzed by government ownership and 
supervision of the Alien Property Custodian. Every move they made 
bordered on conservative: funding was diﬃcult to acquire and once in 
hand, they were slow to spend the monies. On top of that, they were not 
equipped to make this camera entirely by themselves, unlike their 
competitors in Rochester and Europe. 
Prior to the war, they had made very simple box cameras for the least 
sophisticated consumer photographer. Their more advanced cameras 
were built with parts from Agfa and Wollensak or manufactured 
entirely by Agfa. As Jack Frye observed during congressional testimony 
in the early ’50s, Ansco “was never in the strict sense a camera 
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manufacturer. It lacks facilities for grinding lenses, making shutters, 
and molding cases.” 
This was backed up by plant manager H. A. Herzog, quoted in a 
Binghamton Press article as saying the new camera “will require 
increased care and eﬀort on our part in engineering and construction.” 
The Reﬂex required new manufacturing machinery and production 
personnel. This was complicated by the loss of expertise when the 
government took over Ansco and ﬁred German management and 
leadership. During the time Ansco was trying to get back on its feet and 
launch the Reﬂex, they lost numerous key employees, including a 
director of marketing research, a camera plant manager, and many 
production employees. 
Their camera plant, tooled to produce war materiel, had yet to fully 
convert back to producing cameras. According to an October 23 article 
in the Binghamton Press, production on the Reﬂex was expected to start 
in December 1946. 
Cut oﬀ from Agfa, Ansco looked to their existing relationship with 
Wollensak for the key component of their new camera: the shutter and 
lenses. Wollensak had a long history of producing shutters and lenses 
for large to small format cameras. Ansco had used Wollensak shutters 
and lenses on earlier cameras. This particular shutter and lens 
combination, had already been used in other consumer cameras, 
including the Ciro-Flex, a competing TLR built in Detroit and on the 
market since 1941. 
Ansco ﬁnally began production of the Reﬂex in late 1946. The ﬁrst 
model rolled oﬀ the assembly lines in late February, 1947. Wallace 
Cowans, an Ansco salesman based in New York City, received the ﬁrst 
production model around February 28th. 
Franke & Heidecke, meanwhile, were hot on their heels. The ﬁrst 
Rolleiﬂexes and Rolleicords shipped to America since the end of the 
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war arrived in late March,￼ 
1947. 
The Reﬂex was released to 
the public on November 6, 
1947, two full years after it 
was announced. Ansco 
made the camera available 
to Binghamton residents 
ﬁrst, four days before its 
national release, in 
recognition of their 
enduring support of the 
company. 
The buying public in￼ 
Binghamton, at least, were 
enthusiastic. Retailers 
who displayed the camera 
reported receiving 
numerous phone calls and 
showed the camera to 
large numbers of amateur photographers. 
“The customers are enthusiastic about it,” said one retailer. “I think 
we’ll be able to sell a large number of them, because there’s no 
American-made camera that can match it.” 
Binghamton’s mayor, Walker B. Lounsbery, was the ﬁrst person to 
purchase an Ansco Automatic Reﬂex. 
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E. Allan Williford (right) points out 
features of the Ansco Reﬂex to Walker B. 
Lounsbery. 


Design of the Reﬂex 
Ansco sought the help of Henry Dreyfuss, a well known industrial 
designer, to design the Reﬂex. Dreyfuss, with whom Ansco had a long- 
standing relationship, is better known for his streamlined locomotive 
design for the New York Central System, the 1937 Bell 302 telephone 
(and later model 500) and the Honeywell Round thermostat. 
Prior to his work on the Reﬂex, he had designed a number of products 
for Ansco, right down to the ﬁlm packaging. 
Dreyfuss was unique among industrial designers of the time. When 
commissioned to design a product, he insisted on meeting with all 
departments concerned with production, from executive to engineering 
to production. His design philosophy centered around ﬁve points: 
safety and ease of use, ease of maintenance, cost, appeal and 
appearance. Prioritizing these points focused his design on human 
rather than abstract values. 
“Improvements in lenses and shutters give amateurs a chance to make 
excellent pictures. The problem for the designer is to help the 
photographer get the best out of his camera,” Dreyfuss said. 
He brought these points to bear in the design of the Reﬂex. Prior to the 
Reﬂex, twin lens cameras focused with a single knob on the left or right 
side of the camera, depending on the manufacturer and make. Film 
wind, most notably in the Rolleiﬂex, used a fold-out wind arm. The 
body components of earlier competing models were largely utilitarian; 
this even extended to contemporary competitors like the Kodak Reﬂex. 
Ansco’s Reﬂex, under Dreyfuss’s guidance, gained grace and elegance 
through gentle streamlining. Hard corners were subtly rounded, giving 
the camera a softer feel in the hand. Chrome trim emphasized the lines 
of the camera in one continuous ribbon across the front and sides of 
the camera. 
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Focusing became an ambidextrous eﬀort with the Reﬂex. The prototype 
had a focus knob on the left and a geared ring on the right, placed to 
fall right under the photographer’s ﬁngers. Likewise, the shutter 
cocking and ﬁring levers were placed for maximum ease of use. 
The f-stop and shutter speed settings appeared on top of the lens board 
and focusing lens, respectively, allowing the photographer to make 
both critical settings without moving the camera from the taking 
position. The Reﬂex was a camera designed to make the picture taking 
process as streamlined as possible, encouraging a work ﬂow that 
minimized technical disruption. 
Other subtle improvements were made to the typical twin lens design. 
Closing the camera back locked the two left side ﬁlm pins in place, 
preventing accidental dislocation of the ﬁlm roll. A double-exposure 
mechanism was incorporated, allowing Reﬂex users to take such 
photos with relative ease. 
And, in what may be one of Ansco’s best improvements on twin lens 
design, the winding lever worked in any position. Backwinding was not 
necessary nor did wind have to start in any particular position. 
Dreyfuss was particularly proud of his eﬀort. In his catalog of his own 
works (A Record of Industrial Designs: 1929 Through 1947), he said, “In 
the Reﬂex camera, the various controls are so placed as to reduce the 
possibility of error -- a true precision instrument in a handy and 
pleasing form.” 
Dreyfuss enlisted the aid of Theodore Engbert, a cabinet maker who 
specialized in prototype mock-ups, to realize his vision. The result was 
the all black prototype Ansco featured in the November/December 1945 
issue of Ansconian magazine. It also appeared in several trade 
publications and store catalogs ahead of the actual product. 
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Engineering￼ 
Ansco had never produced a camera quite as complex as the Reﬂex. 
Earlier consumer cameras ranged from the simplest of box cameras to 
moderately sophisticated viewﬁnder models. In the latter, the shutters 
and lenses were manufactured by others, notably Wollensak. 
In building a twin-lens camera, designers faced a decision about how to 
focus the lenses. One method, favored by Franke & Heidecke in their 
Rolleiﬂex and Rolleicord cameras, mounted the taking and viewing 
lenses on a board that moved both away from the ﬁlm plane at the 
same time. The other, used by Kodak on its Reﬂex, employed a ﬁxed 
lens board with a geared connection between both lenses. The lenses 
rotated in tandem to focus the image. 
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Both mechanisms required precision engineering. Lenses had to be￼ 
collimated to ensure accurate focus. Even a millimeter of diﬀerence in 
focal plane distance could result in out of focus photos. 
The moving lens board mechanism had certain advantages. The lens 
assembly was less complex because there was no physical coupling 
between the lenses. The focusing mechanism itself was relatively 
simple: a geared wheel, attached to the focusing knob, moved the lens 
board by rotating against a geared rod. With the exception of the 
geared parts (which are machine cut), most parts of a lens board 
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mechanism can be cast or stamped, which are relatively inexpensive 
manufacturing processes.￼ 
Gear-coupled lens TLRs required far fewer parts. Instead of knobs, 
internal rack-and-pinion gears and bearing surfaces, the focusing and 
taking lenses are coupled in matched helicoid mounts. Interlocking 
gears, one on each lens, transfer the focus of one lens to another. The 
most expensive parts are the helicoid lens mount and carrier. Both are 
cut from tubing by a machine following a pattern. 
Ansco went to lengths to point out the engineering of the parallel linear 
bearings behind the lens board in the Reﬂex. This was because it was a 
potential Achille’s heel of the design: the lens board had to move 
perfectly parallel to the ﬁlm plane. Any deviation, any ﬂex in the 
mechanism would translate to poor photos. It had to be, and was, rigid, 
consistent, smooth and low friction. 
Similarly, Ansco highlighted the engineering of their ﬁlm winding and 
frame counting mechanism (the source of the “Automatic” in the 
name). Twin-lens cameras at the time advanced ﬁlm with a crank arm, 
like the Rolleiﬂex, or with a knob, like the Rolleicord. The latter 
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required no gears: the￼ 
knob connected directly 
to the spool to wind the 
ﬁlm. Photographers used 
a little red window on the 
back of the camera to 
know which frame they 
were on. 
Crank arms, however, 
were usually set in the 
middle of the camera 
body and required 
several gears to couple to 
the ﬁlm spool. Counting 
frames accurately in a 
TLR was a tricky business. 
Unlike 35mm ﬁlm, there 
are no sprockets on roll 
ﬁlm to advance a counter. 
Ansco used a sharp 
geared wheel, along with 
a little friction, to measure 
the movement of ﬁlm inside the camera and drive the counter wheel. 
All of these engineering feats added up: they drove the price beyond 
what the board ever imagined. Kodak, on the other hand, took a far less 
expensive route with their Reﬂex. It had almost no internal gearing. 
Even when they added a diﬃcult-to-use ﬁlm counter to the Reﬂex II, it 
didn’t add appreciably to the ﬁnal cost of the camera. 
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Features 
The Reﬂex was marketed as a big leap forward in American camera 
design. It featured an automatic ﬁlm counter, coated lenses, a Newton 
ﬁnder where others had a simple frame ﬁnder and a modern 
appearance. 
Automatic frame counter￼ 
At the time the Reﬂex 
was announced, many 
roll ﬁlm cameras used 
a ruby window to 
display the frame 
numbers printed on the 
ﬁlm’s paper backing. 
The window remained 
popular for quite a 
while. Some 
manufacturers added a 
shutter to the window 
to decrease the 
possibility of print through with newer, more sensitive ﬁlms. 
Franke & Heidecke introduced an automatic frame counter to their 
Rolleiﬂex line in 1937. It sensed ﬁlm thickness to count frames. 
Ansco’s idea of an automatic frame counter was similar, if a bit more 
complex. The user was expected to reset the counter himself before 
loading ﬁlm. By contrast, the Rolleiﬂex automatically reset when the 
back was opened. 
If the Ansco user followed very speciﬁc loading instructions, the 
camera would accurately count frames with each crank of the winding 
arm, reducing the necessity for the ruby window (still present on the 
Reﬂex). 
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Unfortunately, that was the only thing automatic about it. It’s hard to￼ 
say what prompted the resetting lever. Ansco claimed it was to 
facilitate multiple exposures. It also reset the winding mechanism/ 
shutter interlock when it jammed. Either way, the automatic part of the 
Reﬂex was less than a full success. 
Lenses 
Ansco lacked the facilities to manufacture their own shutters and 
lenses. Prior to their government ownership, shutters and lenses came 
from Agfa and Wollensak. When they decided to undertake the Reﬂex, 
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they turned again to Wollensak, located across the state in Rochester, 
NY.￼ 
As described in the Ansconian, the “coated Wollensak anastigmat taking 
lens has a maximum taking aperture of f3.5, a focal length of 83mm ... 
The matched ﬁnder lens also has an aperture of f3.5.” The ﬁnder lens, 
which is also coated, became f3.2 by the time of production. 
The Ciro-Flex Model D and E, produced about the same, coincidentally 
had f3.5 85mm taking and f3.2 ﬁnding Wollensak lenses mounted in a 
Wollensak shutter. 
The C surrounding the W logo indicates that the lens is Wocoted, 
Wollensak’s hard anti-glare treatment. 
Set-and-Release Shutter 
Wollensak made two very popular shutters at the time: the Alphax and 
Rapax. 
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The former was, as Ciro-Flex put it in their advertisements, an 
“automatic” shutter. The shutter didn’t ﬁre oﬀ the stored energy of a 
wound spring. Instead, it ﬁred as you pushed the shutter release. The 
fact that you didn’t have to cock the shutter made it “automatic.” 
The Rapax, on the other hand, was a set-and-release shutter. You 
cocked the shutter before you ﬁred it, storing the ﬁring energy in a 
spring. When you pressed the shutter release, it would release the 
energy into the speed governing mechanism. 
Set-and-release shutters were capable of higher shutter speeds. The 
Alphax shutter topped out at 1/200th of a second. Given the state of 
engineering at the time, it was diﬃcult to get a higher speed from that 
mechanism. The Rapax topped out at 1/400th, which was typical of the 
design at the time. 
Newton ﬁnder 
The eye-level ﬁnder in the Reﬂex incorporates a lens on the front. 
Combined with the magnifying lens, it made a reverse Galilean ﬁnder, 
similar to the viewﬁnder found in smaller cameras. Most TLRs at that 
point had simple frame ﬁnders. Ostensibly, this ﬁnder made it easier to 
compose a shot and was recommended for “fast action” or when the 
camera had to be used at eye level. In practice, the advantage was 
arguable. 
Flash synchronization 
The Reﬂex was initially designed without a speciﬁc ﬂash sync 
mechanism. This was not uncommon: the 1940s were a transition 
period for ﬂash synchronization. As many cameras were manufactured 
without built-in synchronization as those that had it. 
Ansco pointed out that the cable release socket was “provision for ﬂash 
photography.” Photographers were expected to use one of the many 
cable-release-synched ﬂash guns. Kalart, Mendelsohn and others made 
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aftermarket ﬂash units to work with the many cameras that lacked a 
ﬂash sync mechanism. 
Unfortunately, the camera industry was adopting dedicated ﬂash 
synchronization at the time. And, the press made it clear that cameras 
without dedicated ﬂash sync were inferior to similar models and Ansco 
revised the Reﬂex to incorporate ﬂash sync. Owners of earlier Reﬂexes 
could send theirs in, along with $24.50, to have it retroﬁtted. 
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Minor Details 
There are a couple of small points worth noting about the Ansco Reﬂex. 
Black focus knob face 
Some very early Reﬂexes came with a black painted focus knob insert. 
This appears to be limited to the type 1 Reﬂex. 
Shutter speed indicator 
On most type 1 Reﬂexes, the shutter speed indicator is a dab of red 
paint at the top of the taking lens. Some cameras have a neatly ﬁlled-in 
groove while others were just dabbed. 
A number of Type 2 Reﬂexes have a small diamond shape cut into the 
teeth that’s painted red.￼ 
Type 2 parts on Type 1 
Some Type 1 cameras that were retroﬁtted with ﬂash sync also 
received the new tripod socket. Based on construction, it’s likely the 
entire back was swapped because replacing the socket would require 
punching a larger hole and new rivet holes. This wasn’t advertised as 
part of the upgrade. 
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Black leather in the wind crank and counter knob 
A number of Reﬂexes are missing the small, black leather circle that 
covered the screw head in the base of the winding crank and the circle 
of leather inset in the counter knob. 
Inked numbers on inside of back 
Many Reﬂexes have inked numbers stamped on the bottom inside of 
the back cover. Most are stamped with yellow ink: the numbers are 
usually outlined by the yellow ink. On at least one Reﬂex, there's 
another set of numbers, in faint black ink, which makes them diﬃcult 
to read. 
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Pre-Production Models 
Prior to general availability of the Ansco Automatic Reﬂex, several 
prototypes were shown to the public. These early, pre-production 
prototypes diﬀer from the ﬁnal model in a few ways. 
Physical prototypes are critical to the new product design process. They 
allow product designers to test out the ﬁt, feel, dimensions and layout 
of components. 
Producing a camera like the Reﬂex requires a lot of custom tooling. The 


Reﬂex has eight custom cast aluminum parts, for instance, each of 


which required a mold to cast. Other parts, like the gears and cams, 


were made on gear cutting machines instead of being stamped from 


sheet metal. Cutting is more precise than stamping but it’s also slower 


and more expensive. 
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Black Prototype￼ 
The earliest known Reﬂex prototype appeared in the November/ 
December 1945 issue of the Ansconian. 
This prototype was a wood model made by a craftsman to look like the 
ﬁnal product. 
The pre-production model diﬀered from the ﬁnal product in several 
ways: 
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• 
The pre-production model was almost all black. The lens board, focus 
knob, focusing ring and name plate were black. 
• 
The focusing lens surround was engraved on an angled face, so the 
shutter speeds could be read by slightly tilting the camera forward. 
• 
The shutter cocking and release “ears” were higher up and on the 
sides of the lens board, parallel with the taking lens. 
• 
The focus knob was larger in diameter and engraved with white-ﬁlled 
distance numbers perpendicular to the body.  
• 
There is only one focus ring, on the right side, opposite the focus 
knob. It is also engraved, on its visible side, with distance numbers. 
There is a curved “bump” on the focus knob side, where the second 
focus ring appears on the production model. 
• 
The winding lever and counter knob sat closer to the camera. The 
overall counter mechanism area was ﬂat, instead of the raised section 
on the production model. The counter disc appears to be black with￼ 
white lettering. 
• 
A sport-ﬁnder wire frame 
appears on top of the ﬁnder 
hood. The Ansconian article 
describing the camera 
noted that “the wire frame 
ﬁnder shown in the 
illustration will not be 
supplied on civilian 
models.” 
• 
The name plate is black, 
blank and notched to allow 
the sport-ﬁnder to be 
erected. 
• 
The ﬁnder release lever is a 
circular concentric, stepped 
knob that protrudes above 
the ﬁnder. 
• 


The taking lens is a coated 
83mm f3.5 Wollensak 
Velostigmat. 
• 
The threaded shutter 
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release socket is closer to the viewing lens and its bump out is more 
pronounced. 
• 
The taking lens assembly is backed by a larger, ﬂat ring that extends 
beyond the lens carrier. It has a knurled edge. 
This prototype model appeared in the 1946 and 1947 Montgomery 
Ward catalog, next to the Kodak Reﬂex, with its hood up. In the raised 
position, the sports ﬁnder appears to be chrome. 
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Sales Brochure Model￼ 
As part of the introduction of the Reﬂex, Ansco produced a twelve page 
brochure, with a deep red paperboard cover, extolling the virtues of 
their camera. The brochure features photos of two versions of the 
Reﬂex as well as a number of images that would also appear in the 
manual and in contemporary magazine articles. 
The majority of the photos are of a prototype that diﬀered from the 
production Reﬂex in these ways: 
• 
The wind arm is mounted ﬂush to body and has a large bend out. 
• 
Diﬀerent counter setting knob with a ﬁner grained knurling. 
• 
A more deﬁned, sharper bump out around the shutter release socket 
relief. 
• 
Black coating on all inside surfaces of the viewing lens. 
The second model, shown on page 4 with the ﬂash unit, is a production 
unit. It has the wind arm mounted on a riser, has a smaller bend and 
there is smoother relief around the shutter release socket. 
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Ansco Reﬂex as shown in Dreyfuss’ book A Record of Industrial 
Designs: 1929 Through 1947. 


Advertising Model￼ 
Ansco showed a design 
variant (“the f3.5 Ansco 
Reﬂex”) in Life 
magazine and other 
consumer publications 
that bore close 
resemblance to the end 
product. 
The diﬀerences were 
largely cosmetic: 
• 
Larger, hollow focus 
knob with a square 
knurl pattern. 
• 
Smaller shutter 
release bump-out 
that’s closer further in 
the lens board. 
• 
Name plate reads 
‘Ansco’. 
• 
Dark knobs on shutter cocking and shutter release levers. 
• 
Levers are smaller, the width of the rivet diameter, with straight sides 
instead of tapered 
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Patent Drawing Model 
Henry Dreyfuss’ patent drawing, ﬁled April 30 1948, bears the closest 
resemblance to the ﬁnal product. Despite the draftsman’s imperfect 
skill, it is quite apparent that this was drawn from a ﬁnal, production 
model. All elements, save the lettering on the nameplate, are there: 
• 
The shutter release socket is in its ﬁnal location. 
• 
The winding lever is mounted on the circular, grooved riser instead 
of being ﬂush to the body. 
• 
The focusing knob is the ﬁnal production style with parallel groves 
and a removable cover. 
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Prototypes 
Only a few Reﬂex prototypes have been seen. Two, one gifted to a 
former Ansco employee and another purchased at auction in 
Binghamton, reveal interesting aspects of the development process. 
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Quality Control Prototype 
Gifted to a former Ansco 
employee, this prototype was 
apparently used in some quality 
control step. This Ansco diﬀers 
from production models in the 
following ways: 
• 
Ansco f:3.5 Reﬂex appears to 
be painted on. It’s coated with 
a protective layer that has 
since yellowed. 
• 
Ansco is similar to ﬁnal Ansco 
but slightly more rounded. 
Final Ansco has sharper points on 
the S and C and the O has a 
pronounced break to the curve. O 
on prototype is more rounded. 
• 
Reﬂex is probably closer to a 
standard sans typeface like 
Futura. The relative size and 
weight of the X suggest it is a 
diﬀerent typeface. 
• 
Black trim. 
• 
Larger trim/button at the socket 
for the threaded shutter release. 
• 
Lower proﬁle aperture window. 
• 
Rapax shutter. 
• 
Final design name plate on shutter. 
• 
Uncoated lens. 
• 
Simple wind knob, no indication of crank arm. 
• 
Hood release has a knurled knob on right, nothing on left. 
• 


Fine grain production leather. 
• 
Very ﬁne groove on the visible side of left and right ﬁnger focusing 
wheels. 
• 
Three rivet tripod socket. 
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• 
No pressure roller in the door, no counter roller in corresponding 
spot. 
• 
No serial number. 
• 
Does not appear to have ﬁlm knob retainer locks. 
• 
Black inserts for both winding and focusing knobs. 
• 
The carrying case is meant for a production camera, with a cut out for 
the winding arm mechanism.￼ 
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The notes on the inside of the front/top portion of the carrying case 
read: 
C 7799 Carry Strap 
C 7800 " Case 
Approve 4-5-47 with spring insert 
Quality Control Sample 
(signature)￼ 
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Auction Prototype￼ 
This prototype, purchased at an auction in Binghamton, N.Y., is far 
more obviously a prototype. It has a number of diﬀerences from the 
production Reﬂex. In fact, it appears as to be a mishmash of the Reﬂex 
and the Rediﬂex. 
• 
The knobs for retracting the retainers for the ﬁlm roll are absent. 
Instead, the left-side holders swing out, so that the roll can be inserted 
at an angle. This is similar to the Rediﬂex. 
• 
Simple wind knob with black insert. 
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• 
Only distance visible from above. 
• 
No double-exposure mechanism. 
• 
Shutter is T, B, 1/10 to 1/200. 
• 
Shutter is “cocked” as you ﬁre it, consistent with Alphax shutters. 
• 
Apertures only to f22. 
• 
Black lens board. 
• 
“Ansco Reﬂex” lettering. 
• 
Black metal trim. 
• 
Shutter release on right side with a red knob, like the Rediﬂex shutter 
release. 
• 
Shutter release cable socket near shutter release lever. 
• 
Flash sync post. 
• 
Missing ﬁlm pressure roller in the back. 
• 
Aperture scale is reverse from right to left. 
• 
No aperture window, no shutter speed coupling to taking lens. 
• 
Coated taking lens. 
• 
Coarser grained leather covering. 
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Fake Prototypes￼ 
In the course of researching the history and variations of the Ansco 
Automatic Reﬂex, I stumbled across a very interesting Ansco for sale. 
The seller claimed it was a “Rare Prototype in EXCEPTIONAL 
Condition,” purchased “years ago from an ex Ansco engineer.” Here’s 
what the seller had to say about this “prototype”: 
ANSCO AUTOMATIC REFLEX Rare PRE-PRODUCTION Example of 
the Final Model with especially designed Heiland Flash 
Sinchronizer. (Partially Constructed in Stainless Steel). There is 
one tiny “Zeiss bump” on the upper back two light marks on the 
back from the leather case snaps. There are only light signs the 
camera has been used (it was used for testing at the Ansco 
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ateliers). The camera has been cleaned, lubricated and adjusted by 
a qualiﬁed German camera repair expert about two years ago. 
Please see all photos of the actual camera for condition. I 
Purchased the camera years ago from an ex Ansco engineer. He 
explained that it was one of the very ﬁrst produced before 
improvements were made and the camera was modiﬁed for 
production. This particular example has cast aluminum side 
elements and was partially constructed in Stainless Steel. (The 
camera is slightly heavier than the ﬁrst model.) It proved too 
diﬃcult to bend so sheet steel was substituted. There are other 
modiﬁcations internally as well.￼￼ 
This was not the ﬁrst “rare prototype” I had seen. A few months earlier, 
the same seller had listed a similar model, with almost exactly the same 
description. In that listing, the serial number was claimed to start with 
an “SS”, to indicate a stainless steel body. 
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Before. 


After 


Unfortunately, this prototype had a very distinctive “S” engraved on the 
ﬁlm counter window cover. An Ansco with exactly the same engraving 
had sold in July, 2015 on the same auction site. The “rare prototype” 
sold in December, 2015. 
Through some third party tools, I found that the July 2015 camera was 
sold to the person who sold the “prototype” in December. 
If you come across a “rare prototype” and it seems too good to be true 
(and the buyer can’t demonstrate provenance), it probably is. 
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The Hobbyist Special Odd-ball Ansco 
Another “rare prototype” to show up on the eBay was this “factory 
prototype or special order,” as claimed by the seller. This Ansco 
features a Wollensak Raptar f3.2 83mm taking lens. 
Given that Wollensak made the lenses on both the Ciro-Flex and the 
Ansco, it’s far more likely this f3.2 lens is a transplant from a Ciro-Flex 
F.￼ 
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How to Identify Your Ansco Reﬂex 
Ansco made two variations of their Automatic Reﬂex. The two models 
diﬀer in functionality only by a ﬂash synchronization post. Despite 
claims of ﬁlm winding also cocking the shutter, no other features 
changed between the two models. 
Type 1 
The easiest way to identify your Ansco is by the serial number. First 
model serial numbers start either with a 0 or 1. Rack the lens board all 
the way out (focused to the closest distance) and turn the camera over. 
The serial number is on the bottom of the lens board. 
Representative serial numbers 
Here are some serial numbers of ﬁrst model Automatic Reﬂexes: 
• 
001308 
• 
002277 (with Heiland sync) 
• 
0001368 
• 
0001510 (with retroﬁt sync) 
• 
0001731 (with retroﬁt sync) 
• 
0001951 
• 
0001962 (with PC sync) 
• 
0002586 (with retroﬁt sync)￼ 
• 
1002555 
• 
1004544 
• 
1004615 
Missing ﬂash sync 
The ﬁrst model lacked a ﬂash 
synchronization post. Photographers 
who wished to take ﬂash photos were 
expected to use a dual shutter release 
cable to trigger both the ﬂash and 
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Type 1; no ﬂash sync. 


shutter at the same time. At the time, it was a common solution. 
Camera-speciﬁc dual release cables were available for Leica 
rangeﬁnders, for instance. 
However, when Ansco introduced the second model in 1949, owners of 
the ﬁrst model could send theirs in to be retroﬁtted with a ﬂash sync 
post. The ﬁrst model continued to be sold alongside the second albeit at 
a reduced price. You will ﬁnd ﬁrst model Automatic Reﬂexes with a 
ﬂash sync post. 
Tripod socket may be a clue 
The ﬁrst model had a smaller socket insert, held with two rivets. There 
are some ﬁrst model Automatic Reﬂexes with later style tripod sockets, 
which may be a feature of the ﬂash sync retroﬁt.￼￼ 
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Type 2 tripod socket. 


Type 1 tripod socket. 


Type 2 
As with the ﬁrst model, the easiest way to identify the second model 
Automatic Reﬂex is by the serial number. All second model serial 
numbers start with a 2. 
Representative serial numbers 
Here are some serial numbers of second model Automatic Reﬂexes: 
• 
2001071 
• 
2001218 
• 
2001474 
• 
2002037 
• 
2002207 
• 
2002357 
• 
2002800 
• 
2003050 
• 
2003481 
• 
2003866 
• 
2003871 
• 
2004029￼ 
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A Type 2 serial number. 


Factory ﬂash sync 
From the photographer’s perspective, the addition of the ﬂash sync post 
was the most salient feature of this model. It removed the need for a 
dual release cable and made it possible to easily shoot with on or oﬀ- 
camera ﬂash. 
Tripod socket 
The tripod socket on the second model is beeﬁer: the insert is physically 
larger in diameter and three rivets hold it in place. 
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Serial Number 
Type 
Focus Knob 
Tripod 
Socket 
Rivets 


Flash 
Sync 
Inside 
Stamps 
Shutter 
Speed 
Marker 


0001368 
1Black 
Two 
No 
7-47 
Ink line 
0001510 
1Black 
Yes 
0001731 
1Yes 
0001951 
1Chrome 
No 
Ink line 
0001962 
1Chrome 
Two 
PC sync* 
7 / 10-47 
Ink line 
0002586 
1Chrome 
Two 
No 
7 / 10-47 
001308 
1 
002277 
1 
1002555 
1Chrome 
Three 
Yes 
Ink line 
1004544 
1 
1004615 
1Chrome 
Three 
Yes 
0457 
Ink 
2001071 
2Chrome 
Three 
Yes 
Red dot 
2001218 
2 
2001474 
2Yes 
2002037 
2Chrome 
Three 
Yes 
Red dot 
2002207 
2Yes 
2002357 
2Chrome 
Three 
Yes 
419 (yellow) 
8949 
(black) 
2002800 
2 
2003050 
2Chrome 
Three 
Yes 
Red dot 
2003481 
2 
2003866 
2 
2003871 
2Chrome 
-Yes 
2004029 
2Chrome 
There 
Yes 


*One Type 1 was ﬁtted with a PC sync socket, probably by a camera repair 
facility. 
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Sales 
Sales of the Reﬂex never met Ansco’s expectations. Ansco faced an 
uphill battle on many fronts, from the slow pace of production to the 
sheer number of domestic and foreign competitors. 
Reception in the press 
The popular press was not kind to Ansco. Popular and consumer 
publications roundly questioned the value of the Reﬂex, especially in 
comparison to better known and established brands. 
The Consumer’s Research Bulletin, for instance, in 1947 said “There 
would seem to be no valid reason for buying the Ansco Reﬂex in 
preference to one of the Automatic Rolleiﬂexes now available and 
selling at $249 with f:3.5 Xenar, $279- with f:3.5 Tessar; either of these 
lenses, if of pre-war quality, …” 
Earlier, in 1946, a writer in the New York Post, questioned the business 
acumen of Ansco in the design of their new product: “Another ersatz 
Rolleiﬂex, much like the pre-war Argoﬂex, Ciro-Flex, etc, is announced 
by Ansco for delivery some time during the ﬁrst half of 1946. Equally 
lacking in new ideas and new thinking, the remainder of the Ansco 
postwar line comprises such holdovers as the Speedex, Clipper, Cadet, 
etc.” 
Later, when it became available, the New York Post’s photography 
writer still doubted the Reﬂex’s potential: “It still remains to be seen 
whether or not the public will accept the Ansco Reﬂex at $275, when 
the Rolleicord, whose reputation is widespread, can be bought for 
almost $100 less.” 
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Advertising 
Ansco faced a diﬃcult challenge in marketing their Reﬂex. They were 
well known for ﬁlm and simple box cameras like the ﬁxed-focus Panda 
or Rediﬂex. They had several slightly more advanced cameras like the 
Speedex but nothing for the burgeoning serious amateur market. 
Ansco worked hard to overcome its reputation, marketing their camera 
as an advanced instrument for the more sophisticated amateur 
photographer. 
Strangely, beyond the initial announcement in the Ansconian, Ansco 
didn’t seem eager to leverage the name recognition of its component 
shutter/lens as Ciro-Flex did. Ansco, for instance, suggested that these 
components were their own in advertisements: 
“And now, to make this camera even more satisfying, Ansco has 
added a shutter that is synchronized for ﬂash -- accurately 
synchronized for all speeds from 1/400 down.” 
“The taking lens is a fully-corrected, hard-coated f3.5 Ansco 
anastigmat lens.” 
Compare to the advertising copy of the Ciro-Flex F, contemporary to the 
ﬂash-sync Reﬂex: 
The ﬁne-coated 83mm f3.2 Wollensak viewing lens and the 83mm 
f3.2 Wollensak Raptar taking lens are perfect twins, perfectly 
synchronized. the Wollensak Full Synchromatic Rapax Shutter 
works with all types of ﬂash bulbs (M-F-X). For Class M (20 ms) 
lamps, for Class X (electronic ﬂash); for Class F (5 ms) lamps. 
There are nine speeds, from 1 to 1/400 of a second, plus T and B 
exposures. Stops are from f3.2 to f22. 
The Wollensak Raptar 4-element taking lens, with which your 
Ciro-Flex Model F is equipped, is precisely corrected to eliminate 
aberration, coma, distortion and astigmatism. Its greater 
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resolving power gives you ﬁner deﬁnition -- so important when 
your negatives are to be enlarged. This lens is treated with Wocote 
-- Wollensak anti-reﬂection hard coating -- which reduces internal 
reﬂections and ﬂare, increases image contrast and brilliance, 
sharpens detail, and produces purer, richer colors in full-color 
photography. 
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Pricing 
What hurt Ansco most was the price of their camera. Even though they 
managed to get it to market in late 1947, they were competing against 
new and used Rolleicord and Reﬂex cameras, and a handful of 
domestics, including the Ciro-Flex and Kodak Reﬂex, both of which had 
better name recognition and longevity in the space. 
In September 1949, for instance the top-of-the-line Ciro-Flex model F 
was $148.75, including excise tax. The Ansco still had a list price of 
$262, a considerable diﬀerence. You could purchase a washing machine 
or television for less ($199 for either) at the same time. 
In 2017 dollars, the Ciro-Flex would cost $1,508; the Ansco is a 
whopping $2,657. 
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Accessories 
In addition to the Ansco ever ready case and accessory set, third party 
manufacturers marketed their wares to Reﬂex owners. Many of these 
products were universal: they ﬁt many other, similar cameras. 
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Accessory Set￼ 
This set included 
ﬁlters for both color 
and black-and-white 
photography, as well 
as portrait lenses to ﬁt 
the Reﬂex. A top grain 
cowhide leather case, 
ﬁtted with belt loops 
and carrying strap, 
housed all the 
accessories. 
The Reﬂex Accessory 
Set contained: 
• 
genuine leather case 
• 
adapter ring￼ 
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• 
retaining ring￼ 
• 
sunshade 
• 
ﬁlter ring 
• 
Ansco UV-16 ﬁlter 
• 
Ansco Conversion No. 11 
• 
Ansco R60 (Red) ﬁlter 
• 
Ansco Y49 (Yellow) ﬁlter 
• 
Ansco G53-2 (Green) ﬁlter 
• 
Ansco 1+ and 2+ Portrait Lens for close ups 
In the instructions, Ansco claimed: “These ﬁlters were selected with 
your complete needs in mind. They represent most ﬁlters needed for 
pictures with both Ansco Color Positive and black-and-white ﬁlms.” 
The adapter ring slides inside the viewing lens mount for focusing 
(with portrait lenses) and outside the taking lens mount for the picture. 
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As you might imagine, given Ansco’s dye-making side, the ﬁlters are 
dyed rather than pigmented. Ansco warned that, “although the dyes in 
these ﬁlters have great permanence and light fastness, they may be 
aﬀected by prolonged exposure to the action of bright sunlight. For 
proper protection, they should be kept in the leather case when not in 
use.” 
The accessory kit was announced in 1949. 
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Original Box 
The Reﬂex was sold in a cardboard box, covered in red ﬂocked paper 
which gave it a slightly velvet feel. Other Ansco camera boxes of the 
time were covered in printed paper. The ﬂocking was intended to 
convey a sense of luxury, suggesting that this was a higher end product 
than the rest of their product line. 
The interior of the box was silvered paper. A complete box will have a 
cardboard insert, cut to ﬁt the camera, at the bottom.￼ 
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Essenkay Color Film Adapter￼ 
Slide (transparency) ﬁlm was very popular among post-war 
photographers. Available in a variety of formats, it was most popular in 
35mm. It was also available in 828, which was the same ﬁlm stock as 
35mm but unperforated and available in rolls, like 120. 828 ﬁlm usually 
had only 8 exposures per roll. 
Some slide photographers preferred 828 because the image format was 
about 30% larger than 35mm slides that ﬁt in standard, 35mm slide 
projectors. Because it was in roll form, it was relatively easy to adapt 
for use in 120 cameras. 
The Burke and James Company, of Chicago, Illinois, produced a number 
of cameras and darkroom enlargers as well as a few camera 
accessories. The Essenkay Color Film Adaptor allowed 120 camera 
owners to use 828 color ﬁlm in their cameras. The kit was custom ﬁt to 
the owner’s camera and was available for Agfa Speedex, Ansco Titan, 
Argoﬂex, Brilliant, Ciroﬂex, Exacta B, Graﬂex 22, Ikoﬂex II - III, Kodak 
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Duo 620 and￼ 
Reﬂex, Korelle 
Reﬂex, Photina 
Reﬂex, Super 
Ikonta B, Super 
Sport Dolly, Tower 
Reﬂex and Uniﬂex 
I and II in addition 
to the Ansco 
Reﬂex. 
The kit consists of 
an 828 spool, plugs 
to hold the 828 spools, a ﬁlm-aperture mask and a ﬁnder mask, all 
mounted in red ﬂocked cardboard in a clear plastic case. In most 
cameras, ﬁlm transport is via the red window. The kit came in a simple 
cardboard box with product information printed on the two short ends. 
The speciﬁc camera was marked with a rubber stamp on a blank space. 
The kit sold for a very reasonable $4.95.￼ 
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Ever ready case￼ 
A full leather ever ready case with detachable front panel. 
Suggest retail price $12.50 
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Full Kit￼ 
In December 1949, Ansco announced its fourth complete camera kit for 
the holiday season. This kit consisted of a knotty pine and Plexiglass- 
covered storage compartment, the Ansco Automatic Reﬂex with 
synchronization, ever-ready case, lens accessory kit, Mendelsohn 
ﬂashgun, Weston II exposure meter with case, a gadget bag, 16 
ﬂashbulbs, 3 ﬂash batteries, 12 rolls of Ansco Supreme and 12 rolls of 
Ansco Color ﬁlms, and instruction booklets. The complete kit had a 
suggested retail price of $350. 
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Hartley Field Lens￼ 
Prior to Kodak’s Ektalite 
Field Lens, introduced in 
1949 with the Kodak Reﬂex 
II and sold direct to 
Hasselblad for use in their 
camera, reﬂex and large 
format cameras focused on 
a ground glass. The image 
on a ground glass tends to 
be brighter in the center 
and falls oﬀ to darker 
corners. 
Some cameras used a condenser lens to equalize brightness across the 
ﬁeld but condenser lenses added weight and bulk. The Ektalite Field 
Lens, a Fresnel design, equalized light with very ﬁne concentric rings 
and, because it was plastic, it was considerably lighter. 
Around 1950, The Hartley Company, of Pasadena, California, brought 
out their own Fresnel lens, the Hartley Field Lens. It was a￼ user- 
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installed upgrade, ﬁtting beneath the existing ground glass. A 
concentric series of ﬁne ridges, 200 to the inch, focused light evenly 
across the ground glass. It increased center brightness about 2.5x and 
corner brightness by 10x, making it considerably easier to focus, 
especially in dim light. 
The Hartley was available for many twin-lens reﬂex cameras, including 
the Ansco.￼ 
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Heiland Customﬂex 
Designed exclusively for the Ansco Reﬂex camera. The Customﬂex 
incorporated an Electro-Matic coil that became a permanent part of the 
camera. With the Customﬂex attached the camera still ﬁt in the 
standard case.￼ 
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Mendelsohn E-5 Speedgun No. 2000 
for Ansco Reﬂex 
This kit consisted of the Mendelsohn speedgun with a special “L” arm 
provided for Ansco Reﬂex.￼ 
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Morton Magni-Far Telephoto and Dilatar Wide￼ 
Angle Lenses 
The Morton Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, made 
photographic products and 
accessories for a variety of cameras. 
Their best advertised, accessory 
lenses for amateur movie cameras to 
twin-lens reﬂexes, attached to the 
existing camera’s lens. 
Their Magni-Far and Dilatar 
accessory lenses provided telephoto 
and wide angles for cameras like the Reﬂex. 
Announced in June 1948, the Morton Reﬂex Magni-far Telephoto lens 
had “coated optics and a built-in adapter ring to take Series VII 
Eastman ﬁlters.” It was designed to ﬁt twin-lens reﬂex cameras: the 
name distinguished it from the earlier Magni-Far made for 35mm 
cameras. The user ﬁrst composed and focused with the lens in front the 
focusing lens and then moved to the taking lens. A mask for the ground 
glass ﬁnder was included. The 35mm Magni-Far “cut distance in half”, 
according to Morton ads. It’s not clear if the Reﬂex Magni-Far did the 
same. At a price of $69.50 in 1948, the Magni-Far was not an 
inexpensive accessory. 
Morton claimed that their Dilatar wide angle lens was “designed and 
made in the American Zone in Germany.” It featured six optical 
elements, was fully coated and “covered twice the normal ﬁeld with no 
loss of lens speeds.” 
The rear of the Reﬂex Magni-Far has a 33mm thread mount; it likely 
came with a custom adapter for the camera. 
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Using Your Ansco Reﬂex￼ 


The Ansco Automatic Reﬂex is a twin-lens mirror reﬂex camera, taking 
12 exposures of a size 2¼ x 2¼ in. (6 x 6 cm.) on standard 120 roll ﬁlm. 
The f3.5 color-corrected anastigmat taking lens, with which your Ansco 
Reﬂex Camera is equipped, is 83mm in focal length and coated to give 
higher light transmission and increased speed. The matching ﬁnder 
lens is f3.2 and also coated. These precision-built optical units assure 
accurate focusing and crisp, sharp negatives. 
The upper lens projects an image of the subject via a mirror on to a 
ground glass screen in the top of the camera. The lower one projects a 
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similar image on to the ﬁlm. The ground glass image shows the full-size 
picture as it will appear on the negative, upright but reversed left to 
right. 
The ground glass on top of the camera is protected in the closed 
position by the folded down ﬁnder hood. When opened, this forms a 
light-excluding hood 2½ in. high. It carries a magniﬁer for critical 
focusing and has a built-in optical eye-level ﬁnder, convenient for 
photographing fast-moving subjects. 
The Ansco Reﬂex camera is focused with a large focusing knob on the 
left side of the camera or by focus rings on the front of the camera. The 
knob is geared to the front panel and smoothly and simultaneously 
controls both lenses. A distance indicator is incorporated. 
The camera base features a tripod bush and small “feet” for taking 
photos from ﬂat surfaces. The back of the camera hinges open for 
insertion of the ﬁlm. It carries a spring-loaded pressure plate to locate 
the ﬁlm in its focal plane. The shutter operates by a release lever on the 
front of the camera. 
The body is diecast aluminum and covered in pin seal leather. The 
dimensions of are 6 X 4¼ x 4⅛ in., weight is 2 pounds, 12 ounces. 
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Handling The Ansco Reﬂex￼ 
Holding 
Hold the camera as steady as possible; the slightest shake, even if its 
eﬀect is not visible in the negative, becomes apparent in the 
enlargement. Always stand with your legs apart for extra steadiness. 
When working with the reﬂex ﬁnder at chest-level, place the camera in 
the palm of the right hand, with right thumb on the shutter release on 
the front while thumb and index ﬁnger of the left hand rest on the 
focusing knob. 
When using the optical eye-level ﬁnder hold up the camera so that the 
eye is level with the back sight in the focusing hood. Grip the body with 
both hands, placing the index ﬁnger of the right hand on the release. 
To release the shutter, press the lever down with the thumb. Use gentle, 
smooth pressure only, keeping the grip steady. 
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The pressure must be slow and smooth. The slower the exposure time, 
the smoother must be the release, as the risk of camera shake and 
consequent blurring of the image is greater. 
For slow speed exposures in the hand at chest-level, hold your breath 
and operate the release smoothly to avoid shake. When using long 
exposures while holding the camera at eye-level rest the camera 
against some support, or at least lean against something stable. In this 
way 1/10 sec., or more, can be risked without incurring camera shake. 
A tripod is advisable when taking exposures of 1/25 sec. or longer or 
with a delayed-action release. 
Although the standard hold for the Ansco reﬂex is the steadiest, various 
alternatives are possible in special situations. You can hold the camera 
above your head to shoot over crowds, etc. You can shoot round the 
corner or for action subjects you can use the eye-level ﬁnder. For time 
exposures mount the camera on a tripod and release the shutter with 
the aid of the cable release. 
Carrying 
However elegant it may be to carry the camera on a long strap from the 
shoulder, this is quite unsuitable for quick action. A better method is to 
carry it on a short strap around the neck at chest-level ready for work. 
The ever-ready case enables the Ansco Reﬂex to be used without 
removing it from the case. The anchoring strap and thumb crew into 
the tripod bush prevent the camera from falling out. 
The Reﬂex Finder 
The reﬂex ﬁnder is a viewing-cum-focusing device. It consists of a 
focusing screen on top of the camera. This gives an extremely bright 
image right to the edges, and high color brilliance. The image entering 
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the camera through the ﬁnder lens is reﬂected on to it by a mirror. This 
reﬂex image remains visible even during and after the exposure. 
Its purpose is ﬁrst to show the exact picture area, and secondly to help 
in getting the picture sharp on the ﬁlm. 
Opening the Finder Hood 
To open the hood, hold the camera ﬁrmly in the left hand; then with the 
thumb of the free hand, press down gently on the hood release catch 
and the hood will snap into position. 
Closing the Finder Hood 
To close the hood, pull the front element of the hood toward the back of 
the camera and downward until it is completely closed and a “click” of 
the hood release is heard. 
CAUTION: Before closing the hood, be sure that the magniﬁer lens has 
been returned to its normal folded position, by pressing down until it is 
caught and held by its catch. Press down on the lens frame -- not the 
lens -- to prevent ﬁnger marks. 
Viewing 
The picture on the screen appears upright but reversed left to right. 
Movements are also reversed left to right. To follow a moving object the 
camera must be turned against the apparent movement. 
With the optical eye-level ﬁnder built into the focusing hood you can 
also follow movement -- it shows an upright and right-way round 
image. When using the optical eye-level ﬁnder, do not attempt to turn 
the camera to the right or left away from the eye, nor try to move the 
eye from the centre of the back sight. This “spying round the corner” is 
deceptive, as only that section will appear on the negative which you 
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see in the ﬁnder looking straight ahead with the eye close to and in the 
center of the opening. 
You will probably hold the camera reasonably level, but make sure that 
vertical lines of the picture run parallel with the sides of the screen. 
You can tilt the camera intentionally, but make sure that the eﬀect does 
not look like an accidental tilt. 
Parallax Compensation 
The reﬂex ﬁnder of the Ansco reﬂex is masked so that the ﬁeld seen in 
it right down to 3½ ft. will appear on the negative. 
The frame ﬁnder yields a view of its own as it views from a point away 
from the lens. The greater the distance between the two, the bigger the 
diﬀerence of this point of view, i.e. the parallax. Parallax hardly counts 
when viewing and taking a subject at distances down to 6 ft., as the 
diﬀerence of viewpoint is negligible as compared with the distance 
between camera and subject. 
But if we photograph anything at close quarters -- take a portrait for 
example -- the parallax may show. The image as seen through the frame 
ﬁnder may include all of, say, a hat worn by the subject of your portrait, 
while quite a portion of it may be cut oﬀ in the picture taken. So do not 
use the frame ﬁnder at close quarters. If you must use it, make 
allowances by including in the frame ﬁnder view a strip at the top of 
the frame that you can do without in the picture. And the closer you are 
to the subject, the wider that strip must be. 
Viewﬁnders 
The standard method of viewing with the Ansco is to look straight 
down on the ground-glass screen in the top of the camera. A large 
hinged magniﬁer in the hood swings out to enlarge the whole screen 
area. You can thus judge the image sharpness really accurately. 
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To release this magniﬁer, press down the small button located at the 
base of the back panel of the hood and it will snap into position. To 
lower the magniﬁer, press downwards on the rim. Be careful to lower 
the magniﬁer before closing the focusing hood.￼ 
The Optical Eye-Level Finder 
The eye-level view ﬁnder is most convenient for photographing fast- 
moving objects, making rapid-ﬁre shots, and taking ﬂash pictures. To 
use this ﬁnder, hold the camera as shown and center your subject in 
the forward element of the optical ﬁnder. 
When taking a picture with this view ﬁnder, remember that you must 
ﬁrst focus the camera by either using the ground glass or by estimating 
the distance from the subject to the camera and setting the footage 
indicator on the focusing knob. The exposure is made in the normal 
manner after focusing for the proper distance and setting the shutter 
for the correct speed and opening. 
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Focusing 
The second purpose of the reﬂex 
ﬁnder -- obtaining the best possible 
deﬁnition -- is at the same time one￼ 
of the most important aids to 
obtaining good results. 
The less experienced user of the 
reﬂex screen is apt to accept all too 
hastily, a seemingly sharp 
impression of the image for 
satisfactory deﬁnition. There are, 
however, diﬀerent degrees of sharpness and you can make use of these 
very diﬀerences to ﬁnd the best possible setting. 
Rotate the focusing knob or the auxiliary focusing rings -- whichever is 
more convenient -- until the image is in sharp focus on the ground 
glass. The object will appear in the ground glass. 
When watching the screen at waist level, ﬂip the built-in magnifying 
glass into position pressing the latch button on the back of the ﬁnder. 
This helps to check critical sharpness. The camera is best raised near to 
the eye when using the magniﬁer. 
When you have ﬁnished with the magniﬁer, lower it again. If you keep 
it in front of the screen you may get excellent deﬁnition, but are apt to 
lose sight of the picture as a whole. 
The optical eye-level ﬁnder cannot be used for focusing. Generally the 
best way is to use ﬁrst the reﬂex ﬁnder for focusing and then change 
over to the eye-level ﬁnder for viewing. 
With subjects liable to react self-consciously (e.g., children), focus on 
some object which is the same distance from the camera as your real 
subject, but in a diﬀerent direction. When the range is found, swing the 
camera round and shoot. 
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Zone Focusing 
With action subjects and similar occasions where you want to shoot 
quickly determining sharp zones even with the depth of ﬁeld indicator 
wastes too much time. There you need prepared settings covering given 
near and medium distance ranges that you can easily memorize and set 
on the camera. The depth of ﬁeld chart on the back of your Reﬂex gives 
such settings; then you only have to worry about keeping the subject 
within that zone while you shoot. 
With landscapes and views you sometimes need depth from inﬁnity to 
the nearest possible point. Thus by stopping down to f11 and focusing 
on 25 ft. you get a really extended zone from inﬁnity down to about 12 
ft. But don’t use this setting if you want the maximum sharpness in the 
far distance; in that case focus on inﬁnity. 
The eye-level ﬁnder is most eﬀective with zone focusing methods. 
These ensure that all subjects within a certain depth of ﬁeld will be 
recorded sharply. Zone focusing is, in fact, preferable to any other 
method when dealing with rapidly moving subjects in front of a reﬂex 
camera. 
It is almost impossible to catch and shoot fast motion when your 
attention is ﬁxed on the mirrored image that shows directions and 
movement the wrong way round. With the eye-level ﬁnder it is quite 
easy to follow everything and keep the other eye on the subject before 
it comes into the ﬁeld of the ﬁnder. 
Alternatively, for action shots, you can pre-focus the camera at a 
distance at which the subject will be at a given moment, or focus on a 
spot which the subject has to pass. 
Scale Focusing 
For convenience, a focusing scale is located on the large focusing knob 
and is numbered from 3’8” through inﬁnity. 
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Magniﬁer￼ 
When taking close-ups, or for 
more critical focusing, use the 
magniﬁer focusing lens. To 
release this magniﬁer, press 
down the small button located at 
the base of the back panel of the 
hood and it will snap into 
position. With the camera close 
to the eye so that the image is 
viewed through the small 
magniﬁer, the subject can be 
brought to extremely sharp 
focus. 
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Shooting 
Practice the following operations ﬁrst with an empty camera until you 
can do them practically automatically. 
1. Wind the ﬁlm. 
1. Select shutter speed. 
1. Select aperture. 
1. Cock shutter. 
1. Focus and determine picture area to obtain a sharp picture and the 
view you want. 
1. Release the shutter gently. 
Resetting Lever 
This lever, in addition to the uses explained above, will release the 
automatic mechanism of the camera. For example, if it should become 
necessary to remove the ﬁlm from the camera before completing the 
twelve exposures, hold this lever to the rear to release the automatic 
lock, set the indicator to “N”, and the ﬁlm can be wound onto the take- 
up spool. 
If the shutter release should fail to operate properly, press the resetting 
lever and repeat the operation. Before doing this, however, be very 
sure that you have wound the ﬁlm to the next number. 
Tripod Socket 
This is for attaching a tripod to the camera and it is centrally located on 
the base of the camera. A tripod, or other ﬁrm support, should be used 
for exposures longer than 1/25th second. 
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Loading and Unloading 
The Ansco Reﬂex uses standard size 120 roll ﬁlm. It gives 12 exposures 
2¼ x 2¼ in. (6 x 6 cm.). 
These are ﬁlm spools which are loaded into the camera in daylight. 
Avoid loading or unloading the camera in brilliant sunlight. Choose a 
shady spot or do it in the shadow of your own body if nothing better is 
available. 
Loading￼ 
Before opening the back of the 
camera to insert ﬁlm, be sure to 
set the exposure counter 
indicator on the right-hand side 
of the camera at “N”. To set this 
counter, hold the resetting lever 
to the rear as far as it will go 
and then turn the indicator 
knob clockwise until the pointer 
of the exposure counter is 
directly opposite “N”. 
Open the back of the camera by 
pressing simultaneously the two 
release buttons at the top of the 
camera back. The back will 
open downward easily. The 
fresh roll of 120 size ﬁlm goes 
into the chamber nearest the 
hinge. The empty spool on 
which ﬁlm is to be wound is 
placed in the upper chamber. 
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1. To load the ﬁlm into the camera, pull out the supply spindle knob 
and place the fresh spool in the empty chamber. The spool should 
engage the stationary pin in the chamber and then the supply 
spindle knob should be pushed all the way in and its pin should 
engage in the spool end hole. 
1. With the ﬁlm held securely in position in the supply chamber, break 
the sticker which seals the roll, and carry the end of the paper 
across the back of the camera. Make certain that the red, green or 
yellow side of the paper will show, the black side being toward the 
lens. Permit the paper to pass over the two small metal rollers 
(never attempt to thread the ﬁlm under these rollers) and thread 
the pointed end into the wider slot in the empty spool. 
1. Be very certain that the paper is centered on the take-up spool in 
order that it will wind evenly. Now give the winding handle a full 
turn, suﬃcient to bind the paper and assure its ﬁrm grip by the 
upper spool. Close the back of the camera by swinging it back into 
place. A click indicates it is locked securely. Never open the back of 
the camera from this point until the ﬁlm is completely wound on 
the take-up spool.￼ 
1. Turn the winding handle 
until the ﬁgure 1 appears in 
the peephole on the back of 
the camera. At this point, 
close the peephole slide. 
Then, while holding down 
the resetting lever, turn the 
exposure counter indicator 
to 1. It will not again be 
necessary to refer to the 
peephole in the back of the camera until the insertion of a new roll 
of ﬁlm. 
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Now that your camera is loaded, you are ready to make some 
exposures. The shutter must be cocked before every exposure, either 
before or after selecting the shutter speed. This is accomplished, as 
explained before, by pressing downward on the cocking lever. 
Unloading 
When the ﬁlm has been completely wound onto the take-up spool, the 
indicator of the exposure counter will again be on “N”, and the winding 
handle will move very freely. Then, open and swing down the back of 
the camera. Pull out the take-up knob. The exposed roll may now be 
removed from the camera. 
Fold under the pointed end of the paper and seal with the “exposed” 
sticker. The ﬁlm is now ready to be developed and printed. 
To prepare the camera for the next roll of ﬁlm, remove the empty spool 
and place it in the upper chamber and reload in the manner previously 
described. 
Your Reﬂex camera may be loaded and unloaded in daylight, but for 
best results, these operations should be done in subdued light, never in 
direct sunlight. 
Automatic Film Transport 
With the automatic ﬁlm transport feature of this camera, the winding 
handle will turn after each exposure only as far as the next number on 
the exposure counter. In other words, it is unnecessary to look at the 
peephole in the back of the camera. 
After making the ﬁrst exposure, turn the winding handle clockwise as 
far as it will go, but do not rotate it at an extreme speed. The ﬁlm 
automatically will move into position for the second exposure, the 
exposure counter indicator will stop at number 2, and, at the same 
time, the double-exposure preventive mechanism will be released. The 
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winding handle may be turned counter-clockwise to an out-of-the-way 
position.￼ 
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Films and Filters￼ 
At the time the Ansco Reﬂex was produced, “high speed” ﬁlm was 
approximately equivalent to today’s ISO 100 or 125. Most ﬁlms were 
described for the conditions you could use them. Everyday ﬁlm (black 
and white) was about ISO 50; faster ﬁlms (usually preﬁxed with 
“super”) were 64 - 125 ASA. You can use higher speed modern ﬁlms in 
the Ansco but you may ﬁnd you run out of shutter speed and aperture 
under bright lighting conditions. The shutter and lens aperture were 
built to accommodate the ﬁlms of its time. 
Ansco Films 
There were two kinds of ﬁlms available for the Ansco Reﬂex: black- 
and-white and color. The following Ansco ﬁlms were available when 
the camera was introduced. 
Plenachrome 
Fine outdoor pictures, even under adverse light conditions met on dull 
days, are certain when you use Ansco Plenachrome. Speedy, reliable, 
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eﬃcient, this modern ﬁlm is of the “chrome” type, having high 
sensitivity to all colors except red. In addition, Plenachrome has wide 
latitude to compensate for variations in exposure, a degree of contrast 
which gives pleasingly brilliant prints, full anti-halo protection, and a 
special surface coating to help prevent abrasion marks. 
Orthochromatic. 
Super Plenachrome 
This high-speed, orthochromatic roll ﬁlm has won fame and preference 
among many camera owners. With greater speed and latitude than 
Plenachrome, this ﬁlm adds hours to the snapshot day and largely 
overcomes the common error of incorrect exposure. Brilliant 
gradation, and full anti-halo protection contribute toward making 
Super Plenachrome a truly versatile material capable of doing an 
outstanding job in any camera. 
Supreme 
Here’s the ﬁrst choice of discriminating camera-users for snapshots at 
night, for photographs taken indoors or out, even when light is poor, 
and for subjects that demand a true interpretation of color values. 
Supreme is an improved, high-speed ﬁlm with sensitivity to all colors of 
the rainbow. Its emulsion has been carefully balanced to give brilliant 
results outdoors without producing harsh negatives when exposed 
under artiﬁcial lighting. Extremely wide latitude guards against 
exposure errors and a special back-coating prevents unsharpness due 
to halation. 
Superpan Press 
Still setting the pace for highest speed in photographic materials, this 
exceptionally fast Ansco ﬁlm gives added subject range to any camera. 
The phenomenal speed of Superpan Press has been obtained without 
loss of ﬁneness of grain, brilliance or balanced panchromatic color 
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sensitivity, and is of tremendous importance when light is poor and 
lens openings must be small or shutter speeds fast. 
Ansco Color Film 
Natural color ﬁlm for making high ﬁdelity color transparencies for 
viewing, projection or printing. This ﬁlm is supplied in two types: 
Daylight Type, for outdoor pictures; and Tungsten Type, for indoor 
exposures with artiﬁcial lighting. You should use Ansco Color Film only 
in cameras having f6.3 or faster lenses.￼ 
Ansco Film Prices 
Retail prices, per roll, in early 1952. 
Other Manufacturer’s Films 
Other manufacturer’s ﬁlms available at the same time. 
• 
Eastman Kodak Super XX - Panchromatic high speed, fast action. 
• 
Eastman Kodak Plus X - Panchromatic extreme speed. 


Plenachrome 
Supreme 
Superpan 
Press 
Color 
3 Roll 
Economy 
Pack 


$0.46 
0.51 
0.51 
1.06 
1.23 
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• 
Eastman Kodak Super Ortho Press - Orthochromatic high speed for 
press. 
• 
Eastman Kodak Verichrome 
• 
Eastman Kodacolor 5 
• 
Eastman Kodak Ektachrome Daylight 
• 
Eastman Kodak Infrared 
• 
Gevaert Panchromosa 
• 
Gevaert Superchrome 
• 
Weimet Super-Tone Color Film 
• 
Weimet Green Seal Panchromatic 
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Filters 
Your Ansco Reﬂex uses a 1 15/16 in (33mm) Series 6 ﬁlter holder. The 
ﬁlter holder slips over the taking lens and inside the focusing lens. You 
can place ﬁlters over your focusing lens for composition, then switch to 
the taking lens when you’re ready to take your photo. 
Filters for Black-and-White Film 
By its nature, a black-and-white ﬁlm can only translate color values of 
the subject into tones of lighter or darker grey. 
Mostly these correspond fairly closely to the brightness to the 
brightness of the colors, but do not, of course, diﬀerentiate between 
them. In certain cases the diﬀerence between the brightness of two 
colors may be so slight that both record in almost the same tone of grey. 
There a ﬁlter helps by modifying the depth of one or the other color, 
and so making it show up lighter or darker than it would normally. 
The commonest example is the blue sky in a landscape, with white 
clouds. The blue is so brilliant (and the ﬁlm is often excessively 
sensitive to it) that the clouds do not show up against it. By putting a 
yellow ﬁlter in front of the camera lens we can subdue or “hold back” 
the blue, so making it record darker in the ﬁnal print. We can even go 
further and overemphasize the eﬀect progressively with an orange or 
red ﬁlter; these darken the blue so much that the sky looks almost black 
for a really dramatic eﬀect. 
The same considerations hold for other ﬁlter eﬀects. For instance, the 
ﬁlm renders a red rose in the same tone of grey as the green leaves of 
the rose bush. With the color contrast gone, the rose disappears in its 
surroundings. A green ﬁlter makes the rose darker and the leaves 
lighter; conversely, a red ﬁlter will show up the rose as light against 
dark foliage. 
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Scientiﬁcally, both ﬁlters falsify the tone rendering, but produce a more 
acceptable pictorial result. 
In all these cases a ﬁlter lightens objects of its own color and darkens 
objects of its complementary color. Apart from isolated instances in 
pictorial photography, such contrast control is very valuable in copying 
and scientiﬁc work (e.g., photomicrography). 
All ﬁlters cut out some part of the light and thus, as a compensation, an 
increase exposure time is necessary when using them. This is stated on 
most ﬁlters in the form of a ﬁlter factor indicating by how much (e.g., 2 
times, 3 times) the exposure must be increased with that ﬁlter. The 
factors are approximate for they depend not only on the nature of the 
ﬁlter but also on the exact color sensitivity of the ﬁlm and on the color 
of the prevailing light. 
Filters for Color Film 
The normal yellow, orange and other ﬁlters for black-and-white ﬁlm 
must never be used with color ﬁlms as they would give the color 
picture a strong overall color tint. 
In daylight and with daylight type ﬁlm, only a haze ﬁlter is required. It 
is almost colorless but for a slight straw tinge. It is usefully employed 
on hazy days and in high altitudes to avoid excessive bluishness of the 
color picture, especially with distant landscapes, seascapes and near 
water. This ﬁlter does not call for any change in exposure. It is also 
useful for color photography with electronic ﬂash as it produces 
somewhat warmer tones. 
Conversion ﬁlters are used if a color ﬁlm, balanced for one type of 
light, should be used in another type of light. 
The Polarizing Screen 
Highly-polished subjects may reﬂect glare which obscures the detail. 
This can be overcome by the polarizing screen. It has the special 
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property of suppressing so-called “polarized” light. Light reﬂections 
from glass, china, enamel, polished wooden surfaces, water, to a large 
extent are polarized and can, therefore, be almost extinguished by 
placing the polarizing ﬁlter in proper position over the lens. 
The ﬁlter must be rotated in front of the ﬁnder lens to ﬁnd out its best 
position and then transferred to the camera lens in this position. The 
ﬁlter has about a 3x factor. 
The polarizing screen is, in addition, particularly useful in color 
photography where it darkens a blue sky. 
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Exposure 
Exposure means to expose the ﬁlm in your camera to light. The dose or 
light any ﬁlm needs to produce the right sort of image depends on how 
sensitive that ﬁlm is to light. A fast ﬁlm is more sensitive than a slow 
ﬁlm. 
Once your choice of ﬁlm is settled, the basic condition of exposure is 
settled with it. You are now left with the problem of scaling the light 
you ﬁnd in front of your camera to the amount your ﬁlm needs. 
Your job is to judge the light reﬂected from the subject you are about to 
photograph. An amateur photographer used to take into account his 
geographical position, the time of the year, the hour of the day, the state 
of the sky, as well as the tone of the subject itself, and by so adding one 
thing to another size up the light reﬂected from the subject. The 
experienced professional, of course, hardly ever worked that way. He 
just had a look and he knew. 
Today a light meter or exposure meter does the same for any 
photographer. It takes a took, it measures the light and it lets you know. 
In fact, it does more than that. It translates the light measured into 
terms of photographic exposure. It does so by presenting you with the 
choice of aperture numbers and shutter speeds, sorting them out in 
pairs. 
The Shutter 
The shutter is the mechanism which controls the time light is allowed 
to pass through the lens when a picture is made. Simply expressed, it 
does nothing more than uncover the lens for a short period of time so 
that light from the object to be photographed may pass through the lens 
and project an image upon the ﬁlm. The shutter, however, allows 
exposures to be made with a high degree of accuracy and over a 
suitable range of speeds. 
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Setting the Shutter Speed 
The shutter speeds are shown along the top of the focusing lens barrel 
and read from B (bulb) to 1/400th second. When you have determined 
the proper shutter speed, turn the revolving ring on the lower lens 
mount -- which, being coupled to the indicator ring, automatically turns 
the upper mount -- until the desired speed is shown opposite the small 
red dot or line on the front of the focusing lens barrel. 
The Shutter Release 
The shutter is released by pressing down on the shutter release lever or 
by using a cable release if desired. The shutter, however, must be 
cocked each time prior to its release by pressing downward on the 
cocking lever shortly before an actual exposure is made. 
When no ﬁlm is in the camera, the resetting lever must be pushed all 
the way to the rear each time before the shutter release lever is 
depressed in order to disengage the double exposure preventive 
mechanism. Therefore, to make an imaginary exposure with your 
empty camera, cock the shutter, press the resetting lever to the rear,￼ 
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and then press down on the shutter release lever with an even steady 
motion until it stops. 
The Aperture 
The iris diaphragm is an adjustable circular opening which governs the 
amount of light passing through the lens when the shutter is open. A 
scale of “f” numbers or “stops” has been adopted which represents the 
same relative light-gathering power regardless of the size of the lens. 
The diaphragm is regulated by a small knob pointer at the base of the 
lens barrel. As it is moved from a lower to a higher number, the 
diameter of the opening decreases, allowing successively less light to 
reach the ﬁlm. At 3.5 the diaphragm is said to be “wide open” and at 
f32, fully “stopped-down”. To better illustrate this principle, with your 
camera empty and the back open, set the shutter at B (bulb) and after 
cocking it, hold down the shutter release, and move the diaphragm 
lever back and forth. The action of the diaphragm leaves can be readily 
observed. Remember, the smaller the f number, the larger the lens 
opening and the greater the amount of light passed. 
For convenience and speed in adjusting the lens opening, the 
diaphragm setting can easily be viewed through the small window at 
the top of the lens mount. This permits all adjustments to be made with 
the camera held in the normal “taking” position. 
Aperture and Shutter Speed 
The aperture number or f stop controls the amount of light allowed to 
enter through the lens. These numbers run in a series: 3.5 - 4 - 5.6 - 8 - 
11 - 16 - 22 - 32. Each higher stop number lets through half the light of 
the next lower number (next larger stop). 
The shutter speed controls the length of time for which the lens is kept 
open to light. Shutter speed ﬁgures represent fractions of a second: 2 = 
1/2 second, 4 = ¼ second . . . 400 = 1/400 second. 
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The actual exposure is a product of these two: “how much” and “how 
long”. A large amount of light striking the ﬁlm for a short time may 
produce all image similar to that produced by a small amount or light 
striking the ﬁlm for a longer time. 
Hence the choice from a series of balanced aperture-shutter 
combinations oﬀered by your exposure meter: more or less open 
apertures paired with more or less quick shutter speeds, and more or 
less stopped down apertures paired with more or less slow shutter 
speeds. 
The proper exposure to be given for best results varies considerably 
according to the conditions of exposure and the speed of the ﬁlm. Light 
conditions vary with the season, the time of day and even with 
geographic conditions. The camera, however, has suﬃcient 
adjustments on it to allow pictures to be made under almost all 
conditions. 
In general, close-ups require a greater exposure than distant scenes. In 
winter, outdoor exposures must usually be longer than in summer. 
Greater depth of ﬁeld will result when a small diaphragm opening is 
used. With the camera focused at inﬁnity and the diaphragm set at f4, 
everything from 67 feet to inﬁnity will be sharp and in focus. When the 
camera is focused at inﬁnity and the diaphragm set at f16, everything 
from 17 feet to inﬁnity will be in focus. In other words, the depth of 
ﬁeld, or the range of distance over which the picture is sharp and in 
focus has been increased by reducing the opening of the diaphragm. 
Choosing the Combination 
Whether you work out the right exposure from an elaborate table or 
chart or you are presented with a series or exposure values or pairs of 
aperture ﬁgures and shutter speeds, you still have one decision to face: 
which aperture-shutter combination to choose for any given shot. 
Paradoxically enough, all are right yet one is better than the other. 
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Why should it be so? 
Because both the aperture and the shutter also have secondary 
functions and eﬀects. 
The aperture not only controls the amount or light that is allowed to 
pass the lens - it also has a bearing on how much of the image will be 
sharp. 
The shutter, in controlling the length of time for which the light strikes 
the ﬁlm, will inevitably record any movement during that time as a 
slight or greater blur. 
So you are left with three things to think of: 
• 
How fast is the action you want to catch? 
• 
How much of the scene in front of the lens has to be sharp? 
• 
Is the light good enough to cope with both? 
If there is fast action you have to choose and pre-set an appropriately 
fast shutter speed and then pair it with the stop you get from your 
meter. 
If the scene is to be sharp from a point close to the lens to some other 
point well away from it, you should choose the stop that will yield the 
necessary depth of ﬁeld and then pair it with the shutter speed 
necessary for the correct exposure. 
If the light is very poor, the chances are that you may not be able to 
cope with either extremely fast or particularly deep subjects. 
Yet your choice in putting shutter speed or depth of ﬁeld ﬁrst should 
still be governed by what you value most about the picture you propose 
to take. 
Double Exposures 
It is important to remember that the shutter will not release unless the 
ﬁlm has been wound to the next exposure position after each exposure. 
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This means that your Reﬂex camera was designed to prevent double 
exposures. In case, however, a double exposure is desired, simply push 
the resetting lever to the rear until a slight “click” is heard. The cocked 
shutter can then be released to make the exposure. 
Time Exposures 
When the light is very weak, especially when you have to use a small 
stop, even the slowest shutter speed may be too short. In that case, you 
need time exposures. 
When the shutter is set to B or Bulb (a term surviving from the days 
when camera shutters were operated by rubber bulbs) and after the 
shutter is cocked, it stays open as long as the shutter release remains 
depressed, and closes as soon as pressure is released allowing the lever 
to return to its normal position. 
Bulb is used for comparatively short time-exposures, when, for 
example, light conditions do not permit instantaneous exposures. Since 
it is impossible to hold the camera perfectly still in the hands for any 
length of time, the camera must be used on a tripod or some other ﬁrm 
support when Bulb exposures are made. Actually, exposures longer 
than 1/25 second should be made with a tripod or other ﬁrm support to 
avoid “blurred” pictures. On the Reﬂex these shutter speeds would 
include 1, 1/2, 1/5, and 1/10-second, besides exposures which are made 
by Bulb. 
It is safest to release the shutter with the help of a cable release to avoid 
shaking the camera. This release screws the threaded socket at the top 
of the lens board. 
For long time exposures, where the shutter is to remain open for longer 
than you can conveniently keep the release depressed, use a cable 
release with a lock. To make the exposure set the shutter to B, press the 
cable release plunger with the locking plate lifted. The shutter will now 
remain open until the locking plate is depressed. On cable releases with 
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locking screws, tighten the screw on pressing the plunger and undo the 
screw to close the shutter. 
Shutter Speeds and Movement 
The actual shutter speed you need within a series of available aperture 
shutter speed combinations is governed by considerations of camera 
steadiness as well as of subject movement. 
An unsteady camera hold results in camera shake. Even the slightest 
shake will result in inferior deﬁnition on the negative. 
Practical experience goes to show that 1/100 sec. is safe, while you have 
to hold the camera particularly steady when using 1/50 or 1/25 sec. 
Where lighting conditions make even longer exposure times essential 
and there is no subject movement, either support the camera on a 
tripod or took round for extra support for your elbows and hands - e.g. 
a wall, railing, etc. 
The shutter speed required to arrest movement depends of course 
primarily on the speed with which the subject moves. 
Remember, however, that parts of the subject (e.g. the legs of a runner) 
may move faster than the subject as a whole; you may sometimes have 
to compromise and show such parts slightly unsharp. Often that is not 
a serious fault, as slight blurring — provided the main part of the 
subject is sharp — helps to emphasize the impression of movement. 
Other factors to consider are the distance of the subject - the farther 
away, the less noticeable the movement blur; the focal length of the lens 
— a long-focus lens in eﬀect brings the subject nearer; and the 
direction of the movement — objects moving across your ﬁeld of view 
blur more than if they are approaching or receding. 
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Aperture and Depth of Field 
When you focus the camera on a given object, the image of that object 
will be really sharp on the ﬁlm. Things nearer or farther away will be 
gradually less and less sharp, until they are noticeably blurred. The 
range of distances over which objects are still acceptably sharp, before 
you do notice the loss of deﬁnition, is known as the depth of ﬁeld. 
You can control the extent of this sharp zone by the lens aperture. As 
you stop down the lens, the zone of sharpness grows in both directions; 
as you open up the lens, its depth decreases. 
You can obtain the actual zone of sharpness at various apertures and 
distances from depth tables, but in practice the most convenient way is 
to use the depth of ﬁeld indicator. This exists in two types. A special 
scale of aperture numbers is marked opposite the distance scale of the 
Ansco reﬂex cameras. There are two sets of such numbers from the 
largest stop (f3.5) to the smallest (f32) on each side of the focusing index 
(the mark that indicates the distance to which you have set the lens). 
At any distance setting, the distance ﬁgures opposite each pair of 
aperture numbers on the depth of ﬁeld scale give the near and far 
limits of sharpness. For example, at 10 ft. you may ﬁnd the two stop 
values 5.6 on the scale (f5.6) opposite about 8 and 11 ft. - so you have a 
sharp zone from 8 to 11 ft. At f3.5, the distances opposite the stop 
values 3.5 may be 9½ and 10½ ft. respectively: at f11 you might get a 
sharp zone from 7 ft. to 15 ft. 
You will also notice that the depth of ﬁeld is greater at far distances 
than at near ones. At 5 ft. and f5.6 the sharp zone only covers from 
about 4½ to 5 2/3 ft. - less than 1½ ft. altogether - against nearly 3 ft. at 
the 10 ft. setting. 
The sharp zones obtained by the indicator or tables are based on a 
somewhat arbitrary assumption of how much blurring is acceptable. So 
depth of ﬁeld data for diﬀerent cameras with the same lens may not 
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always agree, and you are also quite safe in rounding oﬀ ﬁgures 
obtained from such data. And if you intend to make really big 
enlargements from your negatives, you can use stricter standards of 
sharpness by simply stopping down the lens by one stop. 
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Close-up Work 
The Ansco reﬂex focuses down to 3½ ft. and covers a subject ﬁeld of 
about 23 x 23 in. at this distance. 
The two portrait lenses furnished in the accessories set extend the 
focusing range of the camera to considerably shorter distances than the 
basic limitation imposed by the structural size of the camera. 
The Ansco Portrait Lens 1 permits focusing on objects as close as 20½ 
inches. The Ansco Portrait Lens 2 extends the working range down to 
13½ inches. 
With the portrait lenses you have to allow for the ﬁnder parallax by 
allowing for a strip of the image on top that will not actually appear on 
the negative. Pictures should be composed on the viewer ground glass 
so that the subject is close to the bottom of the picture. 
No change in exposure is required when using portrait lenses, but you 
should stop down in order to increase the depth of ﬁeld which, at such 
short distances, is extremely shallow. In general, a range of f11 to f16 
should be used with the Ansco Portrait Lens 1 and a range of f16 to f22 
for the #2. 
Depth Of Field 
A depth of ﬁeld table is conveniently engraved on the back of the Ansco 
camera for easy reference. It is thus quite a simple matter to read oﬀ 
what area will be in sharp focus for any distance setting and aperture. 
With the camera focused on 8 ft. the depth of ﬁeld indicated by the 
scale for an aperture of f8 is from a little under 7ft. to about 10ft. With 
the camera focused on 35 ft. the depth of ﬁeld at an aperture of f 16 
extends from about 11 ft. to inﬁnity. 
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Flash Photography 
Flash is an eﬃcient light source where no or insuﬃcient daylight is 
available, such as at night, indoors, etc. In the ﬂashlight you carry your 
own private “sun” with which you can illuminate your subject or scene 
at any time and place. 
The ﬂash bulb is similar to a small electric bulb. However, when 
current passes through it, it lights up in an intense ﬂash lasting usually 
about 1/40 to 1/60 sec. Each bulb will ﬂash only once and has to be 
discarded afterwards. 
The ﬂash bulb is inserted in a ﬂash gun and the current of the battery 
ﬁres the bulb, while a reﬂector ﬁxed behind the bulb makes sure that 
all the light is directed towards the subject. Most ﬂash guns incorporate 
a capacitor unit which increases the reliability of ﬁring, even when the 
battery is nearly exhausted. The shutter speed, provided it is slower 
than 1/50 sec., has no eﬀect on exposure, since the ﬂash is shorter than 
the exposure time. 
Most ﬂash bulbs are available with a clear glass bulb (for black-and- 
white and negative color ﬁlm and for type F reversal color ﬁlm) or with 
a blue-tinted bulb (for daylight type reversal color ﬁlms). The blue 
bulbs can also be used for ﬁll-in lighting by daylight with any type of 
color ﬁlm. 
Flashguns can be attached to the Ansco models by means of a bracket 
aﬃxed to the tripod socket in the camera base. 
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Cautions 
Load your camera in subdued light, never in direct sunlight. 
When loading the camera, be certain that the ﬁlm is centered evenly on 
the take-up spool. Otherwise, it is likely to climb up one end of the 
spool, causing the protective paper to tear and possibly fogging the 
ﬁlm. 
Be sure that the magniﬁer lens has been returned to its normal folded 
position against the rear element of the hood before closing the hood. 
Do not let the sun shine directly on the lens when taking a picture. This 
produces a “ﬂare” of light on the ﬁlm which shows in the ﬁnished 
picture. If photographing towards the source of light, use a lens shade 
or hold your hand or hat above the lens as a shade but suﬃciently high 
to prevent its being included in the picture. 
Keep the lenses of your Reﬂex camera clean. A dirty lens or rain or mist 
on the front of the lens will cause fogged or cloudy pictures. To clean 
the lenses, use a soft linen or cotton cloth or lens tissue. With the 
camera unloaded, and the back open, it is also well to occasionally 
clean the rear element of the taking lens. At the same time make sure 
that the interior is free of dust or other particles. 
Select your background carefully. A good subject can be spoiled by such 
backgrounds as telephone poles, clapboard houses, etc. A background 
of foliage is usually unobtrusive and pleasing. 
The foregoing instructions explain the mechanical operations of your 
Automatic Reﬂex camera. Do not be content, however, with the 
mastery of these simple details. Photography oﬀers marvelous 
possibilities to the camera user who really attempts to obtain 
maximum results possible with his equipment. 
Your Automatic Reﬂex camera is a ﬁne instrument -- the ﬁnest in its 
class. Learn to use it most eﬀectively. 
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It is recommended that you keep your camera in a suitable case. See 
your photographic dealer for cases, ﬁlters, portrait attachments, sun- 
shades and other accessories that will add to the ﬂexibility of your 
camera and improve the quality of your pictures. 
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Ephemera 


In the course of researching the Ansco Reﬂex, I came across a number 


of interesting items related to the camera. 
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Popular Photography February 1946 
The pre-production prototype, initially shown in the Ansconian, made 
it to the photo press a few months later, like this short mention in the 
February 1946 issue of Popular Photography.￼ 
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DIY Shutter Lock 
One owner devised a solution to the absence of a T shutter setting with 
some ﬁshing tackle.￼ 
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GAF Complete Product Photo 
You can see the Ansco Reﬂex in the front and its box all the way in the 
back.￼ 
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8 Ways to Better Pictures￼￼ 
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Advertisements 


Ansco advertised in Life, Popular Photography, Newsweek, Time and 
other popular publications. 
In one ad that appeared in Newsweek and Time, Ansco claimed: 
“Last year a man sent us an Ansco Reﬂex to be overhauled, said 
it was sort of run down after 65,520 exposures (estimated). The 
Reﬂex was four years old.” 
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Binghamton Press, November 5, 1947 


Photographic Trade News 
The Ansco Reﬂex embodies the reﬁnements and improvements 
resulting from six years of engineering research ... plus those suggested 
by the United States Army Signal Corps ... and desired by the serious 
photographers who helped us. 
We plan full production of the Ansco Reﬂex as soon as manufacturing 
conditions permit. Initial distribution is scheduled to reach dealers in 
June. Order now to assure your fair share of the ﬁrst of these precision, 
all-American made cameras. 
1. Coated f3.5 Wollensak anastigmat lens of 83mm focal length. 
2. Between-the-lens shutter with speeds: B, 1/2, 1/5, 1/10, 1/25, 1/50, 
1/100, 1/200, 1/400 
3. Dual focusing controls. Shutter set-and-release controls at sides of 
lens panel. 
4. Ground glass focusing screen and optical eye-level view ﬁnder. 
5. Built-in focusing magniﬁer. 
6. Automatic ﬁlm transport. Double exposure prevention. 
7. 12 pictures (2 1/4 x 2 1/4) on 120 (B2) roll ﬁlm. 
Based on government records, there may be some basis in fact for this 
claim. A government document, which lists war supply contracts 
through February 1943, shows the Ansco division of General Aniline 
Film Corp providing optical equipment, cameras, sextants, airplane 
instruments, ﬁlm, chemicals, paper and bomb fuzes to the war eﬀort. 
The contracts for cameras, awarded in April 1942, totaled $134,000 at 
that point. 
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American Photography, June 1949. 
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Popular Photography, November 1949. 


￼ 
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General Camera, Popular Photography, January 1948 


Articles 


Photography magazines in the late 1940s and early 1950s didn’t have a 
heavy emphasis on new product reviews. Instead, they were inclined to 
publish round-up articles about new cameras or innovations within a 
type of camera. As a result, most of the instances the Ansco Reﬂex 
appeared in consumer literature, it was in the company of other, 
similar cameras. There were two interesting and notable exceptions: 
Dave MacFie’s article about the Ansco Reﬂex in Minicam Photography 
in 1948 and Edward Brewer’s guide on using a reﬂex camera in U.S. 
Camera in 1951. In the latter case, the appearance was no coincidence: 
Brewer was an Ansco employee. 
Here are just a few of the articles that featured the Ansco in some 
respect during its window of availability: 
“Ansco Cameras Now in Production.” Ansconian Dec. 1945: 3–6. 
“Boom in Twin Lens Cameras.” Science Illustrated Oct. 1948: 73–74. 
Brewer, Edward F. “How To Use a Reﬂex Camera.” U.S. Camera Aug. 
1951: 71–72. 
Brightman, Robert. “Choosing Your Camera.” Mechanix Illustrated June 
1946: 136–144, 156. 
Howe, Hartley E. “American Cameras Step Out.” Popular Science 
Monthly June 1946: 132–133. 
MacFie, Dave. “The New Ansco Automatic Reﬂex.” Minicam 
Photography Feb. 1948: 30-35, 134-137. 
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Binghamton Press, December 5, 1945￼ 
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Binghamton Press, November 7, 1947￼ 
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Binghamton Press, February 13, 1948￼ 
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How to Use a Reﬂex Camera￼ 
By Edward F. Brewer 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York 
The general rules for good reﬂex 
camera use and operation, as well 
as construction features unique to 
cameras of this type, are outlined in 
relation to the only American-made 
automatic reﬂex camera. 
A good camera is simply a good tool. 
With it you make pictures and if it is 
a precision instrument you make 
them easily, limited only to your 
ability. Setting lens apertures and 
shutter speeds, focusing, composing 
the picture and advancing the ﬁlm, 
all become smooth, simple 
automatic operations. 
The Ansco Automatic Reﬂex has 
been designed and built to meet 
these ideals of a good tool; it is a precision photographic instrument. 
Optical elements of the highest quality are used in the lenses. The 
taking lens of the Ansco Reﬂex is an f/3.5 coated Ansco anastigmat; the 
ﬁnder lens is a matched f/3.2 lens which is also coated. Both of these 
lenses are thoroughly tested before and after mounting. They are 
excellent for both black and white work and the exacting demands of 
color photography. 
The shutter is a precision set-and-release type which gives accurately 
measured exposures from one full second to 1/400 and Bulb. The 
shutter cable release socket placed on the top of the lens panel is 
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connected by direct drive to the 
trigger lever within the shutter. 
Internal ﬂash synchronization 
enables exposures with SM and 
SF type lamps as well as the 
standard wire-ﬁlled lamps. 
The front lens panel is focused 
by rotating the knurled knob at 
the left side of the camera or by 
rotating one of the ﬁngertip 
focusing wheels. These are 
located at each side of the front￼ 
lens panel for easy ﬁngertip 
focusing with either one or 
both hands. Conventional 
focusing is accomplished by examining the image on the ground glass 
screen or by using the footage scale which is adjacent to the focusing 
knob. The ground glass screen is protected from stray light by a self- 
erecting hood which has a built-in magniﬁer for hairline focusing. In 
addition to the full negative size focusing screen, the front and back 
panels of the hood contain a high quality, eye level view ﬁnder. 
Convenience in operation is assured since the hood may be opened or 
closed by the pressure of a single ﬁnger at one point. 
One of the most important features of the Reﬂex is its automatic ﬁlm 
transport mechanism. The mechanism is coupled with an exposure 
counter plus positive double exposure prevention. A half turn of the 
folding crank on the right side of the camera advances the ﬁlm exactly 
one frame, at the same time releasing the double exposure prevention 
device. 
As the ﬁlm is advanced, an automatic exposure counter brings the 
number of the coming exposure into view under a transparent plastic 
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plate next to the ﬁlm advance crank. All mechanism is under cover and 
sealed oﬀ from the damaging eﬀects of dust and grit. 
One of the outstanding features of the camera lies in a small lever on 
the right side of the camera adjacent to the exposure counter. If 
multiple exposures are desired on one frame, simply push this small 
lever to release the double exposure prevention device. 
The ﬁnal test of any camera, of course, is its actual performance when 
taking pictures. A convenience that is quickly noticed when you hold 
the Ansco Reﬂex in the conventional picture taking position is that all 
the controls are visible. The shutter speed settings are engraved around 
the top of the taking lens mount while the lens aperture automatically 
appears in the small window at the top of the lens panel. This makes it￼ 
easy for the 
photographer to 
focus, compose and 
check his shutter 
and aperture 
settings all without 
moving the camera 
from the normal 
operating position. 
The convenience 
and simplicity of 
ﬁnding the subject, 
focusing, and 
composing the 
picture through the 
reﬂex ﬁnder will 
result in the 
camera’s being used 
in this fashion for 
most exposures. 
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The eye level view ﬁnder, however, will be most convenient for 
photographing fast moving objects, making “rapid ﬁre” shots, taking 
ﬂash pictures, and for exposures when a higher viewpoint is desired. 
When taking a picture with this view ﬁnder, the camera must ﬁrst be 
focused by using either the ground glass or by estimating the footage 
and setting the indicator on the focusing knob. The f/3.5 Ansco 
Anastigmat lens has plenty of depth of ﬁeld, and many photographers 
will take advantage of this fact when using the eye level view ﬁnder. 
For example, with the lens set at f/16, and the footage indicator at 15 
feet, everything is in focus from 8 feet to 128 feet -- an entirely 
acceptable range for a large majority of picture taking requirements. 
An engraved depth of ﬁeld scale is an added picture-taking help.￼ 
The two portrait lenses furnished in 
the accessories set extend the 
focusing range of the camera to 
considerably shorter distances than 
the basic limitation imposed by the 
structural size of the camera. With 
the Ansco Portrait Lens 1 objects as 
close as 20 1/2 inches can be brought 
into focus, and with the Ansco 
Portrait Lens 2 the working range is 
extended down to 13 1/2 inches. In 
using these portrait lenses the lens is 
placed in the adapter ring and slit 
inside the rim of the viewing lens 
mount. Focusing and composing can 
then be accomplished on the ground glass viewing lens; the portrait 
lens is removed from the viewing lens and slipped over the outside of 
the taking lens mount for the exposure. 
A few words of warning are in order however, regarding the use of 
portrait lenses. First of all, shallow depth of ﬁeld is inherent when 
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working at short distances. This can be quickly seen when a portrait￼ 
lens is placed over the viewing lens. Remember however, that the 
viewing lens is always wide open and this presents a narrower depth of 
ﬁeld than the taking lens will give when stopped down to an 
appropriate smaller aperture. Correction for this lack of depth of ﬁeld, 
of course, is obtained by stopping down the taking lens to the smallest 
possible aperture that is consistent with other requirements. In 
general, a range of f/11 to f/16 should be used with the Ansco Portrait 
Lens 1 and a range of f/16 to f/22 for the #2. 
Remember, also that the viewing lens and the taking lens are not in 
exactly the same position and that because of this the image formed by 
the taking lens is not exactly the same as that seen through the viewing 
lens. In taking pictures at distances of about 4 feet or more, this 
diﬀerence in parallax is so minute as to be of no importance. However, 
at extremely short range, its eﬀect does become noticeable. For this 
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reason, particularly, when￼ 
working at extremely close 
range, pictures should be 
composed on the viewer ground 
glass so that the subject is close 
to the bottom of the picture. The 
taking lens being at a lower 
level than the viewing lens, will 
make up for this crowding at the 
bottom because of its lower 
position. 
Brewer, Edward F. “How To Use 
a Reﬂex Camera.” U.S. Camera 
Aug. 1951: 71–72. Print. 
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The New Ansco Automatic Reﬂex 
By Dave MacFie￼ 
During the last decade the twin- 
lens reﬂex type of camera has 
skyrocketed in popularity with 
amateur and professional 
photographers alike. This has 
been due not only to the quality of 
pictures it produces, but also to 
the general excellence of design 
and construction of the original 
“Rollei” models, along with other 
quality imported cameras. 
Foreign cameras, however, are 
not so plentiful as they once were, 
and it is doubtful if they will ever 
again be available in pre-war 
quantities at pre-war prices. Of 
the several American camera 
manufacturers who have 
designed twin-lens reﬂex cameras to ﬁll the needs of amateur and 
professional photographers, Ansco has produced the most ambitious 
model to date. 
The Ansco Reﬂex is a precision-built twin-lens reﬂex camera which 
takes twelve exposures 2¼x2¼” square on a roll of 120 ﬁlm. With a 
chrome-satin on all metal parts and the body covered with black 
morocco grain leather, it is an attractive, compact camera measuring 
3¼ x 4¼ by 5¾” in size. Completely assembled, its weight is 2 pounds, 
12 ounces. (As compared with the average Rolleiﬂex, Ikoﬂex, etc., the 
Ansco Reﬂex is slightly larger and weighs 8 to 10 ounces more. -- Ed.) 
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In addition to the usual advantage oﬀered by reﬂex cameras -- namely, 
ground glass focusing with all images appearing right-side-up the same￼ 
size they will be in the negative, the Ansco Reﬂex features an automatic 
ﬁlm transport and a device designed to prevent accidental double 
exposure. All controls and settings are visible from the normal picture- 
taking position so that shutter speed, aperture setting, and the focus 
can be checked without shifting the camera.￼ 
Structural Features 
Six precision aluminum alloy 
castings form a durable body for 
the Ansco Automatic Reﬂex 
camera. 
Eight non-shattering aluminum 
alloy castings form the basis for 
the Ansco Reﬂex Camera. These 
parts have been cast with such 
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FULL NEGATIVE-SIZE Contact prints made from two diﬀerent cameras. 
Left, a print from a reﬂex camera using a 75mm lens; right, a print from 
the Ansco Reﬂex 83mm lens. Note the slightly larger image size 
produced by the longer focal length lens. 


precision that they will remain assembled together even without using 
means of joining them.￼ 
A loose, wobbly lens panel has 
been one of the chief 
mechanical faults to develop in 
some types of reﬂex cameras. To 
insure the Ansco Reﬂex lens 
panel retaining its original 
alignment over a period of 
years, a precision-ground slider 
principle has been incorporated. 
The panel is suspended by four self-lubricating grooves, two on each 
side, and driven simultaneously by cams on both sides. A ﬁrm, four- 
point suspension assembly, and the elimination of torque, help make 
this type of mechanism resistant to wear. Although the cam and 
precision slide principle is more expensive than the rack-and-pinion 
mechanism, more commonly used, it is believed by the Ansco people 
that the advantages gained are worth the extra expense. 
Body castings are held to such close tolerances that they remain intact￼ 
when assembled even before permanent 
joining. 
Gears and other moving parts in the 
camera are machine-cut to exact 
dimensions instead of being turned out 
on punch presses. Parts exposed to 
heavier strains and wear are hardened 
so that accuracy of all assemblies will be 
maintained. Bronze bearings have also 
been used wherever necessary to 
heighten the wearing qualities. Don’t 
strain your eyes looking for these bronze 
bearings because they are the proverbial 
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“no see-’ums” -- but they’ve been pressed into the aluminum alloy at 
strategic points to extend the life and dependability of the camera. 
Torque and wear are minimized by means of precision cams on the 
focusing shaft which serve to drive the lens panel from both sides. 
Another small but important feature lies in the safety catch locks on the 
spool stud supports. These locks make certain that the photographer 
cannot inadvertently disengage the spool from its supports while the 
camera back is closed. Since these locks are automatically released 
when the camera back is opened no attention need be given to them. 
The Lens￼ 
Optical elements of the best quality 
have been used, and the lenses have 
been coated to reduce ﬂare and 
internal reﬂections. A precise set- 
and-release shutter gives accurately 
measured speeds ranging from 1 
second to 1/400 sec. 
The taking lens is a coated Ansco f:3.5 
Anastigmat, 83mm in focal length. An 
83mm lens does not produce an 
abnormally shallow depth of ﬁeld, 
yet it gives good coverage over the 
whole negative area right up to the 
corners. This is of particular interest 
to photographers who know the 
importance of getting top-quality 
over-all color transparencies. 
The matched ﬁnder lens is an f:3.2 designed to provide greater 
brilliance of the reﬂected images on the ground glass focusing screen. 
There is further signiﬁcance to the wider aperture of the ﬁnder lens 
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than increased brightness of the ground glass; it also gives 
photographers a slight leeway for focusing errors, even at maximum 
aperture. If focusing is accurate at f:3.2, it stands to reason that it will 
be correct for the taking lens, even when it is set at f:3.5. Both lenses 
are, of course, ground to exact formula and fully tested both before and 
after mounting. The entire lens assembly moves smoothly forward and 
back to take full advantage exact lens formula. 
The taking lens is 33mm in diameter. Thus, any suitable accessories 
which this size of mount (such as Series VI adapter rings) may be used 
although accessories especially designed for the Ansco Reﬂex will soon 
be available.￼ 
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The Automatic Film Advance 
Four self-lubricating slides insure smooth operation of the lens panel 
and permanent alignment of the assembly. 
The automatic ﬁlm advance is not coupled with the shutter cocking 
mechanism. Since it is a habit with most photographers to advance the 
ﬁlm immediately following each exposure, the shutter springs would 
be held constantly under stress (save during the short intervals 
between tripping the shutter and advancing the ﬁlm) if the Reﬂex ﬁlm 
advance and shutter-cocking mechanisms were coupled to operate 
simultaneously. Placing the delicate shutter springs under prolonged￼ 
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tension has been avoided in order to make certain that the life and 
accuracy of the shutter will not be impaired. 
Synchronization for Flash 
Flash synchronization is made easy by the direct drive shaft from cable 
release socket to the shutter trigger. 
Synchronization for ﬂash photography presents no problem. The cable 
release socket at the top of the lens panel is connected by a direct drive 
shaft to the trigger level within the shutter. There is only one straight 
shaft with no linkages to complicate synchronization. Most standard 
types of ﬂash guns, including high-speed electronic ﬂash units as well 
as multi-ﬂash, may be used on the new Reﬂex. 
Operating Controls 
The shutter speed is selected by rotating the barrel. This, in turn, 
rotates the mount of the ﬁnder lens so that the shutter speed being 
used automatically appears engraved on the top side. The aperture is 
set by moving a small lever at the bottom of the taking lens opposite the 
appropriate “f” number. An endless metal band under spring causes 
the selected aperture to appear in a small window located on top of the 
lens panel. As mentioned before, all adjustments are visible from the￼ 
overhead view normally 
used in operating a reﬂex 
camera. 
Loading the camera by 
carrying the leader from the 
spool in the lower chamber 
to the take-up spool in the 
upper chamber. 
The Ansco Reﬂex can be 
loaded quickly. The camera 
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back opens easily by pressing the two release buttons which are located 
near the top of the camera back. As the back opens, the safety catch 
locks on the spool supports are released. 
With the back closed, the fresh ﬁlm is wound by crank on the take-up 
spool until number “1” appears in the window in the “peep hole” 
opening. Then the exposure counter is turned to number “1” as shown 
above and no further attention need be paid it. 
“Bug” Hunting on the Ansco Reﬂex 
Minicam’s Editors had the opportunity of testing one of the ﬁrst Ansco 
Reﬂex cameras the assembly line. Each editor made individual tests 
and listed only his adverse criticisms of the camera. These criticisms 
were later correlated into questions and presented to Ansco’s Amateur 
Camera Department at Binghamton, N. Y. for answering. 
The sole purpose in raising these questions was to Minicam readers a 
more complete picture of the Ansco Reﬂex. Minor adverse criticisms 
notwithstanding, the Editors are of the unanimous opinion that the 
Ansco Reﬂex is a excellent precision instrument. 
Q. The Ansco Reﬂex has provisions for Bulb exposure, but no Time 
exposure. Why? 
A. Time exposures could not be operated with the presently designed 
double exposure prevention device. For this reason, no time exposure 
appears on the shutter. It is, of course, possible to make time exposures 
with the time-bulb cable release that employs a knurled locking feature 
for time exposures. 
Q. Why must two levers be used each time an exposure is made -- one 
lever to cock the shutter, another to release it? Why not use one lever 
for both operations like some of the other reﬂex cameras incorporate? 
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A. This cannot be done without a radical redesign of the shutter. The 
single lever operation cannot be directly applied where means of 
double exposure prevention are supplied. 
Q. The camera is covered with protruding knobs and is somewhat 
diﬃcult to place in an accessories kit for this reason. Couldn’t some of 
these ratchets and knobs be ﬁtted more closely to the camera body? 
A. The advance ratchet and double exposure release are now placed so 
close to the body that they will rub the leather if operated carelessly. It 
should be noted that the focusing knob on the side of the camera can be 
removed and replaced with a large, ﬂatheaded screw which we will 
supply. Focusing would then be done by rotating the two milled knobs 
at the front. 
Q. Why are the lens gears exposed so openly? Isn’t this an invitation to 
grit and dust gathering? 
A. This is a question of design policy. It should be noted that a number 
of other popular cameras incorporate open gearing. Open gears can be 
observed and will be cleaned oftener than those which are enclosed. It 
is impossible to make such entirely dust-proof. 
Q. Are all the bugs ironed out of the double exposure release lever? 
A. Through improper manipulation it is possible to “lock” any of the 
more elaborate cameras on the market today. The Ansco Reﬂex is no 
exception to this. A customer using this type of camera should 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the instruction manual and routine 
before operating the camera. We supply each camera with a dummy 
roll of ﬁlm to facilitate this requirement. 
(The double-exposure release seems to be extremely delicate. For us, 
with several diﬀerent cameras, the works were suddenly “locked” for 
no reason we could fathom. Although clicking the double-exposure 
release instantly restored these cameras to normal operation, we felt 
that the double-exposure release was a little trick at times.-Ed.) 
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Q. Why doesn’t the center panel of the hood ﬂip up out of the way for 
action shots sighted by eye? The brilliant view-ﬁnder, of course, is 
provided for this purpose, but isn’t it something more or less of an 
afterthought gadget? 
A. It would have been much simpler and somewhat cheaper to supply a 
fame type ﬁnder, such as was suggested. The optical view ﬁnder, as 
furnished on the Ansco Reﬂex, is more expensive to produce and was 
deﬁnitely not provided as an afterthought. Its inclusion was the result 
of an extensive survey of qualiﬁed camera owners, the majority of 
whom requested the inclusion of this type of direct view ﬁnder. 
Q. In focusing, the speed wheels have a desirable tension as the lens is 
racked away from the camera body. But there is little or no tension 
(drag) when the rack is moved back towards the camera body. What is 
the advantage of the free backward movement. 
A. The model commented upon is obviously not in correct working 
order in this respect. There is tension on the lens rack movement at all 
times. 
(Tests on later models substantiates this answer. -- Ed.) 
Although some critics have objected to the size and weight of the Ansco 
Reﬂex, Minicam’s Editors did not ﬁnd these points objectionable, due, 
perhaps, to the fact that the camera is extremely well balanced. 
MacFie, Davie. “The New Ansco Automatic Reﬂex.” Minicam 
Photography Feb. 1948: 30-35-137. Print. 
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1946 Wards catalog with the Ansco Reﬂex “35”. 
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